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Ir the appeal of the Coalition to the electors of the United Kingdom 
last December had resulted in an overwhelmingly adverse verdict 
the British Government could hardly have cut a 
more pitiable figure than it has done, is doing, 
and promises to continue doing at the Paris Peace 


“ Organized 
Hypocrisy ” 


Conference. This is admittedly a strong statement, which we 
propos to justify. We say deliberately that had Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law been literally “ snowed under ”’ instead 
of securing a record parliamentary majority, had Mr. Asquith 
and his friends, or the Labour Party, been returned to power, 
Great Britain would not have been worse off than she is to-day. 
In some ways we should be better off. We should at least be 
spared the exasperation of unrealized anticipation and the humilia- 
tion of being governed by what Disraeli would have called “ an 
organized hypocrisy.” If any of our readers dissent from this 
view, which we admit is not that daily and nightly set forth 
by the oracles of the Downing Street Press which play the chorus 
to the tragic comedians of the War Cabinet, we look to them to 
set us right, and to explain in what respect the Old Gang would 
have been worse, or done worse, than the New Gang during 
these fateful weeks, or where the Labour Party, which is now 
“ His Majesty’s Opposition,” could have gone further astray than 
our own Quartet. Had Mr. Asquith secured a working majority 
there would, it is true, have been fewer promises of hanging the 
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Kaiser, of deporting the German garrison from these islands, and 
of making the Germans pay our war costs, but we should have 
been as near these goals as we are to-day, and even Mr. Asquith 
at his worst could hardly have made a greater mess of the Russian 
situation than our “one and only Prime Minister.” For one 
thing, the ex-Prime Minister’s return to power would have put 
all patriots on guard, and our Youngers, instead of inviting 
Unionists to confine their energies to admiring their own miracu- 
lous achievements in producing so colossal a majority, would be 
“ gingering-up ” a Government that stood for “ discord at home 
and dishonour abroad.” There might be reasonable hope of 
restraining an Asquith Cabinet from some perilous blunders. 
Our representatives at the Conference under an Asquith Premier- 
ship would probably have been Mr. Asquith, Viscount Grey, 
Lord Crewe, and Lord Lansdowne. Supposing, alternatively, 
the Labour Party had gained the day, presumably Mr. Clynes, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas, and one or two others of that kidney would 
have sat round the table at the Quai d’Orsay. We doubt whether 
they would have made M. Clemenceau’s task harder or President 
Wilson’s easier. 


Arter the wonderful demonstration of robust patriotism at the 
General Election, which immensely impressed the world as evidence 

of the vigour and vitality of Great Britain, delight- 
anette ing our Allies and depressing our enemies, the 
team deliberately chosen out of the whole British Empire by our 
irresponsible Prime Minister was, besides himself, Mr. Bonar Law, 
Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Barnes. When Mr. Lloyd George had to 
leave Paris the other day he selected Lord Milner as his substitute. 
We challenge denial to the statement that these Coalition Pleni- 
potentiaries are no wit superior to the British Delegation that 
would have gone to Paris had either Mr. Asquith or the Labour 
Party won the Election. They are indeed worse, because there 
is a certain “ camouflage” about the Coalition which deludes 
its dupes into expecting better things from those with the magic 
coupon than from those without that certificate of character. 
Had the country been told prior to the polling that such would 
be our Delegation, infinitely fewer electors would have taken the 
trouble to go to the poll, because its personnel would have been 
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interpreted as conclusive evidence that Ministerial pledges about 
making Germany pay and doing a variety of other things demand- 
ing strong men—which coupon candidates encouraged us to hope 
for—were so much gammon. If Mr. Lloyd George had any serious 
intention of punishing and penalizing Germany for her crimes, 
and making it impossible for her to renew the struggle upon any 
pretext within any measurable distance of time, he would have 
chosen colleagues in sympathy with that policy, necessarily men 
of vastly different calibre and of much sterner stuff. One of them 
was known to be hostile to “‘ indemnities,’ while another went 
about wringing his hands over the painful prospect of enforcing 
the claim. 


THE public have hardly realized the facts owing to the bewildering 
comings and goings of British Ministers and their attendant staffs 
between the two capitals. We are therefore grateful 
to Mr. Bonar Law for disclosing the disagreeable truth 
in answer to a question in the House of Commons 
(February 19): “If he will state the names of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries who are actually empowered, on behalf of the United 
Kingdom, to agree to the peace terms to be imposed on the 
Central Powers at the Peace Conference at Paris?’’ Mr. Bonar 
Law replied: ‘* The Prime Minister, the Lord Privy Seal [Mr. 
Bonar Law], the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs [Mr. 
Balfour], my right hon. friend the Member for the Gorbals Division 
of Glasgow [Mr. Barnes], and one representative from the Domi- 
nions, but the British and Allied Governments have the right 
of substituting another member at any particular meeting.” Sir 
Richard Cooper was, not unnaturally, moved to the comment, 
“Are any of those gentlemen Englishmen?” It would be 
interesting to know, and it may be hoped that the matter will 
be pressed in the House, where there is a certain amount of 
independence and apprehension at the course of events in Paris, 
when and where this Quartet received this alarming authority 
to irrevocably commit the British Empire as well as the United 
Kingdom to a document that will decide the fate of Europe for 
at least a hundred years. It will be noted that the cabal which 
holds this unfortunate country in its grip claims the right to 
select some unspecified representative from the Dominions, 
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presumably General Smuts, who is also a member of the War 
Cabinet and therefore “ one of us”—and can add another. In 
other words, only Downing Street opinion and only persons 
who are persona gratissima to Downing Street are given any 
serious chance of having a say at the Paris Peace Conference. 
It is a curious way of making the world safe for democracy. It 
may be urged, however, that as things are not always what they 
seem, and as men both act above their reputations as well as 
below them, this Delegation, though far from being ideal, may 
have discharged its duties in effective manner. Unfortunately 
the evidence is altogether the other way. 


EveN the most ardent admirers of our Prime Minister—in whose 
eyes Mr. Lloyd George can do no wrong—were grieved and shocked 
Bolsheviks by the discovery that while appealing to the British 
Electorate to “down” the Labour Party because 
of its infection with Bolshevikism, he was secretly pressing the 
French Government to recognize the Russian Bolsheviks. This 
revelation we owe to the “ indiscretion” of a French Socialist 
newspaper, which, being at war with the Clemenceau Government, 
published the secret and confidential dispatch in which the French 
Foreign Minister had sternly declined Mr. Lloyd George’s prepos- 
terous proposal to invite the miscreants’ of Moscow to the Peace 
Conference. M. Pichon’s reply was not published, be it remem- 
bered, in order to injure the British Government, but to injure 
the French Government among French “ wild men ”’ by exhibiting 
the “ enlightened ’’ Lloyd George, the patron of Russian Bolsheviks, 
in a more favourable light than the “ reactionary ” Clemenceau. 
We doubt whether Mr. Asquith or Mr. Clynes could have been 
guilty of the duplicity of denouncing Bolshevikism in Great 
Britain for the purpose of getting votes and simultaneously trying 
to open relations with Lenin and Trotsky and urging upon France 
that these notorious agents of the German General Staff should 
acquire the prestige of a seat at the Peace Conference. This 
unhappy episode paved the way for another with which Mr. Lloyd 
George was likewise associated—namely, the invitation issued 
by the Peace Conference to “ every organized group ”’ in Russia, 
including the Bolsheviks, to send representatives to a rendezvous 
at the island of Prinkipo, in the Sea of Marmora, by the middle of 
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February. This, in the ordinary sense of the term, except to 
professional hair-splitters, was to “ recognize”? the Government 
of Lenin and Trotsky as a civilized Power with whom international 
relations should be established. Under the pressure of President 
Wilson, supported by Mr. Lloyd George, the Conference reluc- 
tantly adopted this proposal, which gratified the vanity of the 
Bolsheviks as much as it disgusted sane Russia, whose represen- 
tatives in Paris, such as Prince Lvoff, M. Sazonoff, and M. Maklakoff, 
were entitled to resent the anxiety of the Allies to ignore them 
and assist their enemies, who are likewise our enemies. The 
invitation was universally rejected outside Bolshevik circles, but 
it unquestionably strengthened the position of Lenin and Trotsky, 
in whose eyes it could only be inspired by fear. Moreover, it 
inflicted moral harm on the Allied cause in Russia, where this 
“recognition”? of blood-stained tyrants who are ruining the 
country was regarded as an act of perfidy and a poor return for 
the great sacrifices made by Russia earlier in the war to save 
Western Europe, which it were base ingratitude on our part to 
forget, however much we suffered from Russia’s subsequent 
collapse. 


It is always somewhat invidious to mention names, but in 
the plight to which we have been reduced by developments 
Invidi in Paris we cannot stand on ceremony. It was a 
vidious ' : eis 

deliberate act of treachery in the Prime Minister 
to promise a strong Peace at the Elections and then to send 
the weakest men he could find to the Peace Conference. He had 
the British Empire to choose from, as the British Empire is equally 
involved with the United Kingdom, while the war has proved the 
inexhaustible capacities of our race. His mandate from the nation 
was to appoint the best available men—not mere Party leaders, or 
parliamentarians who live by compromise. He was by no means 
restricted to his own colleagues, and had he chosen men of grit 
commanding public confidence, we should all have felt that he 
was, at any rate, trying to do the right thing. As Prime Minister 
Mr. Lloyd George would necessarily be our chief Plenipotentiary. 
Had he invited Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, to join 
him, together with Admiral Beatty or Admiral ‘Hall, Sir Edward 
Carson and Lord Cunliffe, Britain and the Dominions would 
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have felt that their interests were in safe hands. Even had he 
confined the Delegation to existing Ministers, either Sir Eric 
Geddes or Sir Auckland Geddes would have been immeasurably 
superior to the Invertebrates. They are not mere debaters or 
memorizers of speeches, and have backbone as well as brains. 
There is no shadow of excuse for what has been done. Lord 
Reading has many enemies, but competent persons in touch with 
his work aver that he would be incomparably better than Mr. 
Balfour or Mr. Bonar Law, who, though charming men with hosts of 
devoted friends and expert in dialectics, have none of the qualities 
required at this critical juncture. They have taken relatively 
little interest in external problems as compared with those domestic 
questions governing the rise and fall of their Parties at West- 
minster. Mr. Balfour was an admirable Leader of the House 
of Commons; so is Mr. Bonar Law. Neither know anything of 
Germany, nor ever will. Russia is a sealed book to them. Un- 
fortunately Germany and Russia are the problems of problems 
for European statesmen. 
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Wr had barely recovered from the shock of “ Prinkipo ’—for 
which no one had a good word to say, because it could only 
iit strengthen the German forces in Russia—when we 
learnt that acute controversy had broken out at 

the Peace Conference concerning the disposal of the ex-colonies 
ofGermany. This was only to beexpected. We were all prepared 
for it. The British Dominions were known to hold strong and 
uncompromising views upon the destiny of territories they had 
liberated from a hideous fate, the control of which was, moreover, 
necessary for their own security. They had lavishly poured out 
blood and treasure in a war for which they bore no responsibility, 
the management of which was in other hands. Directly our 
common civilization was threatened they responded to the call, 
unreservedly placing their magnificent manhood at the service 
of the Imperial Government. The very flower of their youth 
perished in Gallipoli, in Flanders, and France, gaining imperishable 
renown. Australia from her small population contributed more 
lives to making the world safe for democracy than the hundred 
illion Americans. New Zealand paid in proportion. That the 
United States should oppose the views of the Dominions desiring 
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to take charge of the islands in their neighbourhood was intelli- 
gible, if not particularly gracious in so late a comer in the wat. 
That compromise should be necessary on the “ mandatory” 
principle—-which opens the door to every form of mischief-making 
—was comprehensible at an International Conference. But what 
bewildered every Dominion and every Briton—whose heart was 
in the right place—was that on such an issue the weight of the 
Imperial Government should be thrown on the American side 
against our own people under the Southern Cross; and though, 
thanks mainly to the resourceful determination of Mr. Hughes, 
who is the only British representative in Paris pulling his weight, 
President Wilson somewhat modified his position, as will be 
seen in the analysis of the Draft Covenant of the League of Nations, 
it were idle to ignore the painful impression created in the Domi- 
nions immediately affected, which has gone far to undo the efforts 
of the last few years towards Imperial consolidation. The 
“‘ Tmperial War Cabinet ’’ becomes a mockery. 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce has revived in the Colonial mind the tradition 
of “the stepmother country,” which had been forgotten until 
A Pledge he joined forces with the White House against 
Australia and New Zealand. To make matters 
worse, this action was in direct and distinct violation of a definite 
pledge given on behalf of the Prime Minister by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Mr. Walter Long, a month before the 
General Election. Mr. Long is no longer Colonial Secretary (an 
office now held by Lord Milner), but we cannot think that Mr. Long 
esteems his pledged word so lightly as not to be made extremely 
uncomfortable by what has happened in Paris. He can hardly have 
forgotten his letter to the Agent-General for New South Wales 
in reply to an inquiry about the attitude of the British Government 
towards the future of the captured German Colonies, dated 
November 14, and running as follows : 


“Dear Sm CHarreEs,—I understand that you and your colleagues have some 
anxiety as to the position of the ex-German colonies. I am authorized by the Prime 
Minister to tell you that when Mr. Balfour and I spoke on different occasions upon 
this subject, though we spoke for ourselves, we had the entire approval and assent of 
the Prime Minister and our colleagues in the Government. The whole support of His 
Majesty’s Government will be given to the claims of the Dominions [our italics]. The 
Prime Minister has already made this perfectly clear to the representatives of the 
Great Allied Powers in Paris.—Sincerely yours, Wa ter H. Lona 
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This letter speaks for itself and needs no comment from us, 
though we can hardly think the matter will be allowed to rest 
where it is. We can recall no instance of late years comparable 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s treatment of the Dominions, both at the 
time of the Versailles Council last November and now at the 
Peace Conference. ‘There is certainly something very rotten in 
the State of Denmark—alias Downing Street—and the extra- 
ordinary thing is that the more we change Downing Street the 
more it remains the same. Once more we ask our readers to explain 
in what respect Mr. Asquith or Mr. Clynes could have behaved 
worse to the Dominions than ‘“‘ the man who won the war ” (vide 
Sunday Press). 


Our readers will, we feel sure, understand that in animadverting 
upon British policy in Paris, as is both our right and our duty, 
we make no criticism on the attitude of President 
Wilson or the American Delegation, whom we have 
no right or duty to criticize. They are not our 
representatives, nor are they trustees of British interests. They 
are under no obligation whatsoever to share any British view, 
supposing their conception of American interests—of which they 
are the exclusive judges subject to American public opinion— 
requires them to differ. We were warned many months ago 
by a shrewd and reliable observer fresh from Washington that 
President Wilson was resolved that Britain should get nothing 
out of a war in which she has made stupendous sacrifices, 
and it is a significant fact that the proposals upon which he is 
most tenacious are calculated to harass or embarrass this country. 
That is, however, his affair and the affair of the American people, 
of whom no small proportion are trained in the desire “ to find 
out what John Bull wants and do the opposite.” So be it. Our 
complaint is that the British Prime Minister should seemingly 
aspire to no higher réle than being a deputy Vice-President of 
the United States. It is all the more perplexing because Mr. Lloyd 
George prides himself on being a “ political strategist,” and knows 
full well that whereas he secured an unprecedented victory at 
our General Election, President Wilson only a few weeks earlier 
lost control both of Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Lloyd George must be equally aware that he is committing 
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political suicide in pursuing his present course, while the impeach- 
ment of Bolingbroke for making a bad peace after Marlborough’s 
campaigns suggests an irresistible precedent should Ministers 
wantonly throw away the immense effort of the present genera- 
tion of Britons, together with the magnificent achievements 
of the Jellicoes, Beattys, Sturdees, Roger Keyeses, Tyrwhitts, 
Frenchs, Haigs, Allenbys, Maudes, Marshalls, Milnes, Townshends, 
and other great sailors and soldiers who presented our politicians 
with the victory of which they are proving so unworthy. 


As day followed day and week succeeded week without any 
appreciable approach by the Peace Conference towards Peace, 
ciate public opinion everywhere became restive, notably 
in Paris. Nor did the Armies of Occupation make 
any attempt to conceal their resentment at the prospect of indefi- 
nitely kicking their heels about in Germany while Amateur 
Diplomats debated at the Quai d’Orsay. M. Clemenceau did his 
utmost to induce his confréres to dispatch the business in hand, 
which was to dictate peace to Germany. The English-speaking 
statesmen preferred to concentrate on creating a League of 
Nations which can only come into operation after the settlement 
with Germany. While this primary duty was neglected the 
situation deteriorated, not only in Germany, which violently 
reacted from any depression caused by the Armistice, but likewise 
in Russia, to which the Allies refused to give any effective help, 
although President Wilson was understood to have declared 
last year that whatever other Governments might do, the United 
States was mindful of her obligations to Russia. After the 
Conference had sat some time an indignant French newspaper 
complained that it had done nothing to establish peace except 
start another war, i.e. in Poland, which Germany was encouraged 
to attack by the refusal of the Allies to assist by anything beyond 
“a military Commission,” although the Entente is under the 
most solemn obligation to protect its own child. Poland could 
be made into a formidable barrier between Germany and Russia, 
between Bolshevikism and Europe, but the friends of the Bol- 
sheviks protest and oppose the acquisition by Poland of Danzig, 
which is the condition of her becoming and remaining an inde- 
pendent nation. Some theory of “ self-determination”’ is advanced 
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against every attempt to attain strategic security for any nation 
whose safety is a condition of the world being made safe for 
democracy. There is a curious perversity about professors of 
the ideal, which frequently causes them to defeat their own object 
by playing directly into the hands of the enemy, who chuckles 
in Berlin and Weimar while rainbows are chased on the Seine. 
That the French should have been correspondingly discouraged 
by the remoteness of the Peace Conference from Peace is intel- 
ligible. Englishmen could only look on in wonderment while 
Generals, Bishops, Judges, Politicians vied in organizing the 
future millennium. 
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It was scarcely surprising that the Germans, watching events 
on the Seine, should have asked themselves whether it was they 
who were really beaten or whether they had 
effected a ‘‘ draw,” while some of the more ambi- 
tious acted as winners attempting to dictate terms. The United 
States, who had apparently assumed the initiative at the Quai 
d’Orsay, though scarcely scratched by the war, notoriously 
cherished the eccentric view that an innocent German people 
had been unknowingly beguiled into aggression by a wicked 
Kaiser, and that now Wilhelm had departed the wisest thing was 
to kiss and be friends all round in the name of the Brotherhood 
of Man. This exactly suited the German book, and but for that 
ingrained arrogance which invariably upsets the apple-cart, 
the new Republic would have materially aggravated the difficulties 
of the Peace Delegations, some of whom only asked to be deceived. 
So far the Conference had chiefly served to promote militarism 
across the Rhine, of which there was a decided revival under 
the auspices of Hindenburg, and when three months had been 
wasted since the signature of the Armistice various German factions 
were violently assailing Herr Erzberger and Co. for assenting to 
such humiliating terms, the “ militarists’’ naturally leading the 
hue and cry. This provoked the Weimar Government, who are 
just as tricky as other Teutons, to disclose the circumstances that 
had constrained their submission, which should put an effectual 
extinguisher on the Hindenburg-Ludendorff legend, and settle 
for all time as to which side won the war, though it, naturally, 
cannot but give rise to some discussion among the Allies as to 


The Armistice 
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the wisdom of granting any armistice to an army whose Higher 
Command was on the point of capitulation. The story was most 
clearly set forth in a speech at Heidelberg by Herr Fehrenbach, 
President of the German Constituent Assembly, reported by 
“Wireless Press’ from Berne (see Morning Post, February 21). 
it is one of the most noteworthy statements of the war, upon 
which we should like to hear expert French, British, and American 
opinion. According to Herr Fehrenbach, on September 26 a 
confidential communication reached the Grand Committee of the 
Reichstag to the effect that Bulgaria was coming to terms with 
Germany’s enemies. “ All of us knew what that meant. Luden- 
dorff declared that Germany must ask for an armistice within 
forty-eight hours and that the war was lost. It was Ludendorff’s 
misfortune that he tried to be a Moltke and a Bismarck combined 
in one person. His political activity was disastrous.” 


On November 8 the revolution broke out in Bavaria, and on 
November 9 in Berlin, Prince Max of Baden being replaced in 
the Chancellorship by Herr Ebert. On November 


Running 10, in the words of Herr Fehrenbach, 
away 

a number of us assembled in the Chancellor’s Palace in Berlin 
to listen to the telegram from Spa announcing the terms of the Armistice which the 
Allies were prepared to grant. There were present Ebert and Scheidemann and the 
members of the new Government, Prince Max of Baden and the members of the old 
Government, and I myself was there is my capacity as President of the Reichstag. 


At this gathering Dr. Solf read out the conditions offered to 
Germany. In the words of Herr Fehrenbach : 

You can imagine with what feelings we listened to him. Then he read a telegram 
from our delegates at Spa saying that we could either accept the conditions or reject 
them: there was no middle course. It was a terrible moment, but if there existed 


any doubt as to the course to be followed it was dispelled by a telegram from Hinden- 
burg, which Solf read to us after he had read the telegram from our delegates at Spa. 


In this: 


Hindenburg telegraphed an urgent request to accept all the condi- 
tions stipulated by the Allies without any delay because he could not 
undertake to hold the German army together any longer. Hindenburg 
added that the German army was already beginning to run away and 
that if we did not accept the Allies’ conditions immediately, he would 
be obliged to capitulate with all the forces under his command. 


No one can be surprised that in the face of such a terrible telegram 
from the Commander-in-Chief of “the invincible army” that Herr 
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Fehrenbach and his friends should have dispatched a telegram 
to Spa “a few moments later . . . directing our delegates to 
accept the conditions dictated to us.” So we now know that 
not only did the German navy hoist the white flag and surrender 
without firing a single shot, but the German army was running. 
And yet there are Britons and Americans who discuss the Armis- 
tice as though it had been inspired by “ Fourteen Points,” and 
who would make peace as though the Allies had lost the war 
and the enemy were entitled to its honours ! 


By this time, however, the Germans had once more “got 
their tails up,” and no revelations of their past humiliation 
or incompetence could disturb them. To make 
matters worse, their official spokesmen had caught 
the epidemic of arrogance and were addressing the Allies in 
the language of “ Brest-Litovsk”’ and “ Bukarest.”” So it will 
ever be until the latter learn the lesson they should have 
learnt at school—namely, that there is only one way of dealing 
with a bully, i.e. to knock him down and keep him down. Every 
“ concession,’ every relaxation of the Armistice, every sugges- 
tion of conciliation or goodwill, is not merely wasted on the Boche, 
but convinces him that the Allies are afraid of him. It is mentally, 
morally, and physically impossible for any Boche to concede 
anything to anybody except from fear. His present exploitation 
of President Wilson’s “ idealism,”’ upon which he poured unlimited 
contempt so long as he expected to win the war, is common 
form. We had imagined that Americans were more astute than 
we thick-headed Britons. They had not discouraged that idea. 
It was therefore astonishing to find so many of them walking into 
every booby-trap prepared by the crafty Teuton, all the more as 
after Count Bernstorff’s “ campaign of education ” in the United 
States they were supposed, in their own phrase, to be “ fool- 
proof.” But there they are like any simple-minded British 
viscount—-Viscount Grey, or his twin, Viscount Haldane—of pre- 
war days, uttering the sentiments that find favour with the 
Westminster Gazette, the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Nation—the papers that showed least understanding of the 
German danger in old days, the majority of which violently 
denounced the Asquith Government for entering the war, and 
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all of which are now working to enable Germany to escape her 
proper punishment at the Peace table. They have learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing. They were demonstrably wrong during 
the critical years before 1914; they were dangerous at the crisis 
of 1914—three of these organs obstructed vital war measures 
such as Compulsion ; all are perverse to-day. They were largely 
responsible for the war by preventing preparation and by con- 
vineing the enemy that ‘‘ Liberal England ” would never fight. 
It is surely no compliment that such cranks should look to 
Washington to promote terms involving another war. 


THINGS must surely have reached a pretty pass across the 
Rhine when the Manchester Guardian of all papers—the head 
and front of the “ Don’t-Hurt-Germany ”’ Press — 
is constrained to publish the following “ alarmist ”’ 
message by special “ wireless”? from Berlin (see 
Manchester Guardian, February 15) : 


Ideals for 
Idealists 


There is a certain section of the German people which is preparing for the next 
war—the war of revanche. This is not an exaggeration. It can be proved. The 
daily articles of the Deutsche Zeitung ought to be translated into English and French 
and read to the delegates at the Paris Conference, together with a reminder that the 
Deutsche Zeitung is the organ of the German “ Intellectuals,” especially the German 
students, the “ Intellectuals” of the rising generation. A counter-revolution will be 
the first step towards the war of revanche. 

An attempt at a counter-revolution is inevitable. It is only a question of time. 
Preparations are being made. The German officers’ corps shows signs of revival. 
Uniforms are reappearing in the streets, uniforms and swords. There are other 
significantly dangerous indications of the trend of events. The enemies of German 
militarism have need of unremitting vigilance. 


No paper had done more to ridicule French fears of further German 
aggression, to minimize the menace to Poland, to ridicule Polish 
claims, or to emphasize the Bolshevik bogy in Germany as a 
conclusive argument for relaxing the Armistice and generally 
letting off our enemy. Tle German Government was setting the 
worst possible example by refusing to carry out the terms of Novem- 
ber 11, concealing submarines, organizing a new offensive against 
Poland, by violent denunciations of the Allies in the National 
Assembly at Weimar, by keeping the Foreign Office in the hands 
of the Old Gang, and putting up the new Foreign Minister—one 
of the Kaiser’s diplomats—to flout the Entente. Meanwhile the 
German Press, like the “ friends of Germany ” abroad, became 
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an organ for booming President Wilson as the man to protect 
the Fatherland against the rapacious British and the vindictive 
French. Ultimately M. Clemenceau put his foot down. ‘The 
Peace Conference momentarily turned aside from elaborating 
its League of Nations. Marshal Foch paid another of his short, 
sharp, and decisive visits to Treves, where the whining, blustering 
Erzberger, Scheidemann and Co., “ whispering ‘ We will ne’er 
consent,’ consented.”” We shall have constant alarums, excur- 
sions, and threats of further fighting until the Allies realize that 
the immobilization of Germany is a military and not a political 
problem, and transfer it from politicians to soldiers. The per- 
manent settlement should be entrusted to those whose common 
sense is not entirely run away with by their idealism. Idealism 
is all very well for idealists, but the modern German is not an 
idealist. ‘To treat him as such is to murder our own ideals. 


As British opinion is suspect in American eyes—unless it be 
thoroughly rotten and is therefore labelled ‘* Progressive ’’—there 
is little hope of our getting a hearing from the 
politicians of Washington. They may, however, 
heed the warning of one of the most brilliant of 
American writers, a shrewd judge of men and things, who has 
specialized in European affairs—Mr. Frank H. Simonds, Associate 
Editor of the New York Tribune—who, in a series of masterly 
articles for the McLure Syndicate of New York (reproduced in 
the Times), endeavours to bring home to his countrymen the 
truth, e.g. “ the mighty and appalling transformation ” by which 
Germany has escaped the first paralysis of defeat. In future 
we should have to deal with seventy-five million Germans instead 
of seventy million, with “a greatly enlarged German Empire, 
including Vienna, touching the Middle Danube, enfolding the 
new Bohemian State in its deadly embrace, and to-day threatening 
to prevent that Polish renaissance which has been rightly recog- 
nized as the corner-stone of a just and permanent settlement 
in Europe.”” Asa consequence of her attack upon the world, the 
New Germany “is to be greater in area and larger in population 
than in 1914. She has overturned the great Slav State, and her 
pathway into the East is open for a vast economic and incredible 
political expansion.” She is for the time being powerless “to 


“Serve them 
right !” 
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resist Allied demands for a just reparation and restoration by her 
own military weapons”; but if she can avoid financial burden 
“she will emerge victorious from the war, and able alone of the 
European nations to take up the old race in armaments.” As 
Mr. Simonds points out, if France be not repaid “ for the terrible 
havoc wrought in her fields and factories and mines by German 
invaders’? she cannot hope to restore her economic life or main- 
tain her army, and “the sole substantial obstacle to German 
ambition on the mainland of Europe disappears.” Nor can 
Britain, ‘“‘ with her commercial fleet decimated by the submarine, 
aud her human resources reduced by the war and always less 
numerous than the German,” hope to reinforce France. Should 
Germany escape paying for the damage “ deliberately undertaken 
to cripple France and Britain,’ she has won the game. For that 
reason, and for that reason only, as Mr. Simonds insists, every 
German greedily swallows Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points, intending 
to interpret them to suit German interests, and accepts the League 
of Nations principle, “ and, having accepted, he intends to annex 
it.” Americans should now understand why many of us resent 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude at the Peace Conference. Though a 
feather in the cap of the President of the United States, it is one 
of those temporary triumphs for which, as the years roll by, the 
great Republic would pay no less dearly than ourselves if, thanks 
to this combination, the French view of Germany were rejected, 
the American view prevailed, and the whole of these horrors were 
repeated, perhaps in the lifetime of the present generation, in cir- 
cumstances which would place Civilization under Kultur—the 
verdict of posterity on the fate of the English-speaking peoples 
being “ Serve them right!” 


SoME persons who should know aver that although German 
Bolshevikism has been kept under so far, nevertheless we are 

, on the eve of developments that may plunge the 
edie d Fatherland into anarchy. They declare that the 
Spartacus movement in Berlin was more serious than was realized 
abroad, and regard the tragedies of Munich as the prologue of a 
bloody drama. Frankly, we do not know and can offer no opinion. 
We observe that every view of Germany brings grist to the 
German mill. If we regard our enemies as a stable and orderly 
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State that is withstanding the strain of defeat and successfully 
passing through a period of humiliation involving a complete 
political transformation, we are invited to admire Germany and 
treat her accordingly. She is depicted as worthy of immediate 
entry into the League of Nations and entitled to generous terms 
from the Allies. If, on the other hand, Germany be regarded as 
a prey to anarchy, we are advised in our own interests to help her 
to combat Bolshevikism by providing her people with the food 
of which many of our Allies stand in need. We are exhorted to 
facilitate the restoration of order, as otherwise Bolshevikism will 
spread from Germany to Great Britam. Moreover, without a 
strong German Government we shan’t get our indemnities. On 
either view we must be “ kind” to Germany, so it matters little 
for practical purposes which we adopt. We note, however, that 
those who are most assiduous in brandishing the Bolshevik bogy 
as a bar to reparation are equally those who are most anxious 
that Great Britain shall not get her costs of the war. We can 
only repeat what we have said before: that while we regard 
Bolshevikism in Russia—a potential friend—as dangerous to the 
Allies, Bolshevikism in Germany—a sworn enemy—leaves us 
stone-cold. Germans could hardly be better employed than in 
cutting each other’s throats. Nor is there much risk of Britons 
becoming Bolsheviks because Germany is Bolshevik. Disease 
does not spread from beaten Powers to the winners. 


Tue draft Covenant of the League of Nations was presented to 
the Peace Conference by President Wilson on February 14 as the 
considered judgment of the Plenipotentiaries of 
the fourteen nations who had attached their names 
to it—namely, United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, China, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Greece, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, and Serbia. The Covenant 
consists of twenty-six articles, of which we give our readers the 
gist, because in any event it must remain an interesting historical 
document, though it is impossible at this stage to anticipate 
whether it heralds the millennium adumbrated by its authors, 
or whether it is merely another of those International Conventions 
destined to be torn up whenever it suits the convenience of some 
Power conscious of its strength, e.g. The Hague Conventions, 
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or the Belgian Neutrality Treaty. The Preamble runs as 
follows : 

In order to promote international co-operation and to secure international peace 
and security by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by the prescription 
of open, just, and honourable relations between nations, by the firm establishment of 
the understandings of international law as the actual rule of conduct among Govern- 
ments, and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obliga- 
tions in the dealings of organized peoples with one another, the Powers signatory to 
this Covenant adopt this Constitution of the League of Nations. 


By Article I the action of “ the High Contracting Parties under 
the terms of this Covenant’ shall be effected through the meet- 
ings of a representative ‘ Body of Delegates,’ “an Executive 
Council’ at more frequent intervals, and a permanent Inter- 
national ‘“ Secretariat,” to be established at the selected seat of 
the League. Article II prescribes meetings of the Body of Dele- 
gates to be held at stated intervals, “ and from time to time, as 
occasion may require,” either “at the seat of the League or at 
such other places as may be found convenient.” This organ 
will consist of the representatives of the High Contracting Parties, 
each nation having one vote and not more than three representa- 
tives. By Article III] “the Executive Council” consists of 
representatives of the Great, Powers—namely, the United States 
of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
“together with representatives of four other States, members of 
the League,” the latter chosen by the Body of Delegates. The 
Executive Council to meet at least once a year and as occasion 
may require at some place to be chosen, or “ at the seat of the 
League,” and “any matter within the sphere of action of the 
League, or affecting the peace of the world, may be dealt with 
at such meetings.” Invitatioris to be sent to any Power to attend 
a meeting of the Executive Council “at which matters directly 
affecting its interests are to be discussed, and no decision taken 
at any meeting will be binding on such Power unless so invited.” 


By Article IV the Body of Delegates and the Executive Council 
regulate their own proceedings according as the majority may 
: decide. ‘ The first meeting of the Body of Dele- 
+ tnegaem gates and of the Executive Council shall be sum- 
moned by the President of the United States of 
America.” Article V indicates the organization of a permanent 
VOL, LXXIII 2 
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Secretariat of the League to be established at its unknown “ seat,” 
consisting of Secretaries and Staff under the general control of 
“a Secretary-General of the League, who shall be chosen by the 
Executive Council,” and who shall himself select the Secretariat 
subject to confirmation by the Executive Council, the expenses 
of the latter to be borne “ by the States members of the League 
in accordance with the apportionment of the expenses of the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union.” Under 
Article VI representatives of the High Contracting Parties, and 
officials of the League when engaged on its business, “ shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities,” and its buildings “ shall 
enjoy the benefits of extra-territoriality.” By Article VII—on 
the operation of which it may confidently be predicted the League 
of Nations stands or falls— 


admission to the League of States not signatories to the Covenant and not named in 
the protocol hereto as States to be invited to adhere to the Covenant requires the assent 
of not less than two-thirds of the States represented in the Body of Delegates, and shall 
be limited to fully self-governing countries, including Dominions and Colonies. 


There is this further vague security : 


No State shall be admitted to the League unless it is able to give effective guarantees 
of its sincere intention to observe its international obligations and unless it shall conform 
to such principles as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its naval and military 
forces and armaments. 


By Article VIII the High Contracting Parties recognize the 
principle 

that the maintenance of peace will require the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety, and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations, having special regard to the geographical situation and 


circumstances of each State, and the Executive Council shall formulate plans for effect- 
ing such reduction. 


The Executive Council will also determine 


for the consideration and action of the several Governments what military equipment 
and armament is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scale of forces laid down in 
the programme of disarmament, and these limits, when adopted, shall not be exceeded 
without the permission of the Executive Council. 


The H.C.P. further declare 


that the manufacture by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war lends 
itself to grave objections, and direct the Executive Council to advise how the evil effects 
attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those countries which are not able to manufacture for themselves the 
munitions and implements of war necessary for their safety. 


The H.C.P. furthermore 


undertake in no way to conceal from each other the conditions of such of their industries 
as are capable of being adapted to warlike purposes or the scale of their armaments, 
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and agree that there shall be full and frank interchange of information as to their 
military and naval programmes. 


By Article IX the execution of the provisions of Article VIII 
are to be relegated to a permanent military and naval Commission. 
Article X is as follows : 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all States 
members of the League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or 
danger of such aggression the Executive Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

Article XI lays down that 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the High 
Contracting Parties or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to the League, 
the signatories of which “ reserve the right to take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations.”” Each also has “ the friendly right” of drawing the 
attention of the Body of Delegates or of the Executive Council 
“to any circumstances affecting international intercourse which 
threaten to disturb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.” The XIIth Article 
provides that in the event of disputes arising between the H.C.P. 


which cannot be adjusted by the ordinary processes of diplomacy they will in no case 
resort to war without previously submitting the questions and matters involved either 
to arbitration or to inquiry by the Executive Council and until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or a recommendation by the Executive Council, and that they 
will not even then resort to war as against a member of the League which complies 
with the award of the arbitrators or the recommendation of the Executive Council. 
But 


the award of the arbitrators shal] be made within a reasonable time, and the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council shall be made within six months after the sub- 
mission of the dispute. 


Article XIII provides for arbitration in cases which the H.C.P. 
“ recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration, and which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy.”’ For this purpose 
an agreed Court of Arbitration shall be constituted, and its 
award carried out in full good faith, and 


in the event of any failure to carry out the award the Executive Council shall propose 
what steps can best be taken to give effect thereto. 


Under Article XIV the Executive Council to formulate plans for 
the establishment of a permanent Court of International Justice 


competent to hear and determine any matter which the parties recognize as suitable 
for submission to it for arbitration under the foregoing Article. 
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ARTICLE XV of the Draft Covenant deals with disputes between 
States members of the League that cannot be adjusted by diplo- 
macy or arbitration and which threaten “a 
rupture.” These are to be referred to the 
Executive Council by notice given to the Secretary-General, 
who will make all arrangements for a full investigation and 
consideration. On the failure of the Executive Council to 
settle the dispute, its report “shall be published, setting 
forth with all necessary facts and explanations the recommen- 
dations which the Council think just and proper for the settle- 
ment of the dispute.” If the report is unanimous (among 
Members of the Council other than the disputants) 


the High Contracting Parties agree that they will not go to war with any party which 
complies with the recommendation, and that if any party shall refuse so to comply the 
Council shall propose the measures necessary to give effect to the recommendations. 


“ A Rupture” 


In the event of no such unanimous report 


it shall be the duty of the majority and the privilege of the minority to issue statements 
indicating what they believe to be the facts and containing the recommendations which 
they consider to be just and proper. The Executive Council may in any case under 
this Article refer the dispute to the Body of Delegates. 


All the provisions of this Article and of Article XII relating to 


the action and powers of the Executive Council shall equally 
apply to the action and powers of the Body of Delegates. Article 
XVI lays down that 


Should any of the High Contracting Parties break or disregard its covenants under 
Article XII it shall thereby ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all the other members of the League. 


But this act of war does not provoke war as hitherto understood 
on the part of the latter, which only undertakes “ immediately 
to subject ” the challenging power 


to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the 
prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a member 
of the League or not. 


In such case it becomes the duty of the Executive Council 


to recommand what effective military or naval force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. 


The H.C.P. agree further to mutually support one another 


in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this Article in order to 
minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they 
will mutually support one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of 
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their number by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of the High Contracting Parties who are co-operating 
to protect the covenants of the League. 


Under Article XVII, in the event of disputes between a State 
that belongs to the League and a State that does not, or between 
States neither of which belong to the League, 


the High Contracting Parties agree that the State or States not members of the 
League shall be invited to accept the obligations of membership in the League for the 
purposes of such dispute upon such conditions as the Executive Council may deem 
just, and upon acceptance of any such invitation the above provisions shall be applied 
with such modifications 2s may be deemed necessary by the League. 


Thereupon the Executive Council will immediately institute 
inquiry into the circumstances and merits of the dispute and 
recommend whatever action may seem advisable. In the event 
of a Power refusing to accept the obligations of League member- 
ship 

and taking any action against a State member of the League which in the case of a 


State member of the League would constitute a breach of Article XII, the provisions 
of Article XVI shall be applicable as against the State taking such action. 


Should both disputants refuse to accept the obligations of member- 
ship of the League then 


the Executive Counci] may take such action and make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 


Article XVIII provides for the general supervision by the League 
of trade in arms and munitions with countries “in which the 
control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest.” 


ARTICLE XIX deals with the vexed question of the ex-German 
colonies on the much-discussed “ mandatory principle,” pre- 
scribing that to those territories when 
“Mandatory”  _ 8 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization, 
and that securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied in the 
constitution of the League. 
To give practical effect to this principle 


the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations who, by reason 
of their resources, their experience, or their geographical position, can best undertake 
this responsibility, and that this tutelage should be exercised by them as mandatories 
on behalf of the League. 


The ‘‘ mandate” must differ according to the “ development of 
the people, the geographical situation of the territory, its economic 
conditions, and other similar circumstances.” Thus “ certain 
communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire” had 
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reached a stage enabling their existence as independent nations 
to be “ provisionally recognized ” subject to 


the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory Power until 
such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must be 
@ principal consideration in the election of the Mandatory Power. 


The severity of the struggle inside the Conference on this 
question, echoes of which reached the outside world, is indicated 
by the further development of Article XIX, which is intended 
to be a concession to the British Dominions : 


Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a stage that the Manda- 
tory must be responsible for the administration of the territory, 


and subject to conditions guaranteeing freedom of conscience or 
religion (this again “ subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals ”’), prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
arms, and liquor traffic, and 


the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and 
of military training of the natives for other than police purposes and the defence of 
territory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
members of the League. 


Again, there were territories such as South-West Africa and 
certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to their sparse 
population, smallness, or remoteness from centres of civili_ation, 


or their geographical contiguity to the Mandatory State, and other circumstances, can 
be best administered under the laws of the Mandatory State as integral portions thereof, 
subject to the safeguards above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 


In every case of Mandate the Mandatory State to render to the 
League an annual report on the territory committed to its charge, 
while the degree of authority, control, or administration exercised 
by the Mandatory State shall, if not previously agreed upon by 
the H.C.P., in each case “ be explicitly defined by the Executive 
Council in a special Act or Charter.” The H.C.P. further agree 
to establish at the seat of the League 


a Mandatory Commission to receive and examine the annual reports of the Mandatory 
Powers and to assist the League in ensuring the observance of the terms of all Mandates. 


This, it will be observed, opens the door to infinite intrigue and 
mischief-making, which would never be shut from the moment 
Germany and her satellites were admitted within the League, as is 
the design of its architects. Article XX is a declaration by 
the H.C.P. 


to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of labour for men, women, and 
children, both in their own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and 
industrial relations extend, 
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to which end a permanent Bureau of Labour is to be established 
as part of the League organization. Article XXI provides for 
the “ freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all States”’ in the League, especially bearing in mind 
“the necessities of the regions devastated during the war of 
1914-1918.” By Article XXII all existing and future Inter- 
national. Bureaux are to be placed under the League; while 
Article XXIII provides for the registration and publication of 
all future treaties or international engagements, which until so 
registered shall not be binding. Article XXIV empowers the 
Body of Delegates to advise the reconsideration by States that 
are members of the League “of Treaties which have become 
inapplicable and of international conditions of which the con- 
tinuance may endanger the peace of the world.” Article XXV 
abrogates all obligations among the H.C.P. 


which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly engage that they will not 
hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. In case 
any of the Powers signatory hereto or subsequently admitted to the League shall before 
becoming a party to this Covenant have undertaken any obligations which are incon- 
sistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Power to take 
immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 


The XXVIth and final Article is as follows: 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified by the States whose 
representatives compose the Executive Council and by three-fourths of the States 
whose representatives compose the Body of the Delegates. 


Ir our readers be impressed by the suggestion that a League of 
Nations such as is now contemplated, necessarily including 
Germany and her confederates, would have spared 
us the present war let them “ reconstitute” the 
crisis of 1914, applying to each successive stage, from the moment 
of the delivery of the Austro-German ultimatum to Serbia on 
July 23 to the outbreak of war between Germany and Great 
Britain on August 4, the various processes by which the authors 
of the present Draft Covenant propose to keep the peace. At 
no stage would any power have been mobilized on behalf of 
peace comparable to the forces Germany was setting in motion 
for war. It would be trifling with the facts and with our- 
selves to pretend that the Governments of London or Washing- 
ton had any conception of the real psychology of the German 
masses, or of the true inwardness of German policy, which had 


Reconstitute 
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sleeplessly and strenuously organized aggression while the rest 
of the world was babbling of peace. To take a striking and 
typical case—Mr. Lloyd George’s friends claim that he can see 
farther through a brick wall than any other man, and that he 
alone among our Front-Benchers acts while others talk. Such 
is the legend which the Daily Mail, the Daily Mirror, the Daily 
Express, the Daily Telegraph, and a countless host of Sunday 
journals foist upon an unsophisticated people who are invited to 
regard our present Prime Minister as a Deus ex machina, to be 
appealed to in all contingencies. Possibly he has more foresight 
than some of his Press admirers, of whom several, in bygone 
days, slobbered over the Kaiser as enthusiastically as they now 
slobber over him. He may be more prescient than his colleagues, 
but in estimating the rdle of the League of Nations in 1914 we 
must take our wisest statesmen as they were then, and not as 
they are now. Mr. Lloyd George, on foreign affairs, graduated 
in the school of Lord Haldane, of whom he was a devoted disciple 
between 1911 and 1914, when he assimilated the entire Haldane 
fable of a peace-loving Germany who had no more thought of 
war than peace-loving England. The evidence is conclusive 
and is relevant to Mr. Lloyd George’s request for carte blanche 
in a League of Nations. On January 1, 1914, being then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he informed a delighted world, via the 
Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ This is the most favourable moment for 
twenty years to overhaul our expenditure on armaments.” 


On July 17, 1914, after the warning from Sarajevo, Mr. Lloyd 
George was reassuring the Bankers of London by depicting, 
A Prophet from the vantage-ground of his inside knowledge 

as a Cabinet Minister, the prolonged period of 
peace and prosperity that lay ahead of them : 


I think now that we are entering into a quieter period it is well for us to dwell upon 
the enormous industrial expansion which we have witnessed during the last few years, 
whilst we are taking a period of rest before we reach even higher things, 


Within a few days of Armageddon Mr. Lloyd George, speaking 
from his place in the House of Commons (July 23, 1914) on the 
Third Reading of the Finance Bill, was sternly rebuking the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
for daring to hazard the suggestion that in the coming years 
we might have to spend yet more money on armaments : 
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He (Mr. Austen Chamberlain] also not merely assumed, but stated that you could 
not depend upon any economy in armaments. I think that is not so. I think he will 
find that next year there will be substantial economy without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the last few years has been 
very largely for the purpose of meeting what is recognized to be a temporary emergency. 


But there is even worse than this, though this should be sufficient 
to damn any statesman for all time. After the outbreak of war 
Mr. Lloyd George went out of his way to declare that but for 
the accident of Germany’s invading Belgium, Great Britain 
would have deserted France! It would be unbelievable unless 
one had the passage under one’s eyes : 


This I know is true—after the guarantee given that the German Fleet would not 
attack the coast of France or annex any French territory—I would not have been a 
party to a declaration of war had Belgium not been invaded, and I think I can say the 
same thing for most, if not all, of my colleagues. (Mr. Lloyd George in an interview 
with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) 

If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. ‘The Liberal 


Government then would not have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake. 
(Ibid.) 


So incorrigible is the author of these appalling gaffes that he 
repeated his tragic nonsense after he became Prime Minister 
(under circumstances described in an article elsewhere) : 

The democracy of this country shrank from it and shuddered and would never have 
entered that cauldron if it had not been for the invasion of Belgium. (Mr. Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister, at the American Luncheon Club, Savoy Hotel, April 12, 1917.) 
The readers of the National Review are only too familiar 
with the classic follies perpetrated by Mr. Lloyd George, his 
friends, Lord Haldane, Mr. Winston Churchill, and other 
colleagues who controlled British foreign policy during the 
fateful years of German preparations, to which they elected to 
remain blind although these activities struck them in the face. 
Nowadays the vainer members of the coterie ask us to believe 
that they devoted their lives to arousing their sleepier colleagues 
and still more sleepy countrymen. 


Mr. Cuurcuity has characteristically tried to escape from the 
impasse by thus distinguishing between the knaves and the fools, 
“Very Wise” though he does not use those words : 

It was very hard to tell beforehand whether this thing [the Anglo-German War] 
would come or not. Very wise men, with full knowledge of all the facts, came to the 
wrong conclusion ; and very foolish men, giving rein to their prejudices, came to the 
right conclusion, and are entitled to boast of it for ever. (Mr. Winston Churchill, 
ex-First Lord of the Admiralty, Sunday Pictorial, July 9, 1916.) 


Unfortunately we are still governed by these “ very wise men,” 
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who are invariably wrong, and never listen to fools who may be 
occasionally right. Our wiseacres have certainly learnt as little 
from the war as they possibly could, and to-day perpetrate every 
folly they dare, including that of asking Civilization to take them 
at their own valuation and to rely on their judgment as a guar- 
antee against any repetition of the horrors of the last five years. 
In truth, we need no new Leagues to give us the one and only 
thing that Civilization wants—namely, safety—but new states- 
manship. Of this, unfortunately, there is no indication in the 
Draft Covenant, which, on the contrary, contains abundant 
internal evidence that international affairs will be regulated in 
future by the same spirit that has presided over them in the past, 
and is responsible for our present plight. In other words, peace- 
loving democracies to whom war is a hateful necessity will ever 
lie at the mercy of the powers of prey in whatever republican 
“camouflage”? they may disguise themselves, for the simple 
reason that the former are governed by Party leaders and plat- 
form speakers rather than by statesmen—who habitually prophesy 
smooth things and proclaim peace when there is no peace— 
because “ peace ”’ is “ popular.” 


No Draft Covenants, or even full-blown “ Leagues of Nations,” 
could have saved the world in 1914 from the fate it courted under 
“ Those such Statesmanship as we tolerated, and which 
Damned still oppresses us like an Old Man of the Sea, 
Politicians!” choking the life out of the nation and placing 
our vital interests at the mercy of any international intrigue. 
In France, it is true, there has been a political transformation 
under the brutal pressure of events, and a new spirit inspires the 
French Government, which alone of democratic Governments 
places national interests above Party or sectional claims. But 
this change is universally acknowledged to be pure accident— 
the very happy accident, not only for France, but equally for her 
Allies, of the emergence of a great national leader in the person 
of M. Clemenceau, whose example and exertions have literally 
saved Western Europe. If any mischance befell this “ Grand 
Young Man,” with his seventy-eight years—who has only just 
had a hairbreadth escape of death by a hired assassin’s bullet-— 
French Statesmanship would, by common consent, relapse to 
our own not too high level. ‘ Those Damned Politicians!” 
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as they are familiarly, if not affectionately, termed at the Front 
for reasons given by our able contributor “‘ Cipher,” have been 
almost the death of Europe. They will undoubtedly complete 
the process unless the peoples pull themselves together and 
resolve “ to make the world safe for democracy ” by discovering 
methods of placing in power men or women who care at least 
as much for their country as for themselves. The Clemenceau 
standard may be unattainable. To an admirer who loudly 
shouted in his face, “ Vive Clemenceau!” the French Premier 
replied, “Say rather, ‘ Vive la France/’” We do not ask the 
impossible from Supermen of our War Cabinet, to whom such 
modesty is incomprehensible, if not “ bad form,” but we do ask 
that they should occasionally remember, even though they may 
be Welshmen, Scotsmen, Dutchmen, or Jews, that there is a 
place called England with some claims upon their consideration. 


TuoucH the League might not have saved-Europe in the past, 
might it not afford some guarantee for the future? Weshould all 
Nicieatee agree to write off bygones as a bad debt—after 

the enemy has made full material reparation— 
provided the League contained serious promise of security. The 
Peace Conference had a golden opportunity of at least assuring 
that there should be no recurrence of the present plague which 
centres in Prussia. Were Prussia permanently crippled and the 
German people properly punished and humiliated to the point 
when they realized not only that they are beaten but that pre- 
datory warfare does not pay, the civilized world could turn a 
fair proportion of its swords into ploughshares and of its spears 
into pruning-hooks. But, unfortunately, instead of concen- 
trating on its main and primary business of imposing terms on a 
defeated but arrogant enemy, the leaders of the Allies—the Eng- 
lish-speaking Governments being the chief offenders—turned a 
deaf ear on the sagacious counsels of France, and devoted them- 
selves to the elaboration of theories which, if a permissible luxury 
to distant nations protected by the sea, are a positive danger to 
those adjoining the Prussian volcano, which twice during the 
lifetime of living Frenchmen has erupted and submerged la 
belle France with the devilish object of blotting out an industrial 
competitor no less than of eliminating a military obstacle. The 
conversion of the Allied comradeship-in-arms into a defensive 
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Pact to guarantee the settlement and provide the necessary force 
for that purpose would have met all reasonable requirements. 
Unfortunately, theories and theorists intervened, with the result 
that neither has Peace been made nor is Security promised. Of 
this aspect of the League of Nations the French are the best and, 
indeed, the only judges. France stands in the forefront of danger 
and would always bear its brunt. If she be safe we are all safe, 
but she cannot be safe unless she feels safe. How can she feel 
safe under a Draft Covenant originating in the brain of General 
Smuts of South Africa—living under no more formidable menace 
than that presented by General Hertzog—amplified by orators 
living on an island, and elaborated by philosophers from another 
hemisphere who have not so much as seen the devastated areas ? 
The Duke of Northumberland, who is a serious student of war 
and competent in European affairs, contributes an article to this 
number to which the Peace Conference’s answer would be 
interesting. 


Even those “ Political Correspondents in Paris” of British 
journals who conceive it their highest duty to boom President 

Wilson cannot conceal the genuine dismay in 
pore France at the flimsy paper safeguards of the 

Draft Covenant, which, in her eyes, form a totally 
inadequate substitute for her own arms. Nor can Frenchmen 
wholly repress their surprise that, after the common effort and 
common sacrifice of these five years, which have imperishably 
established the identity of interests of Great Britain and France, 
the British Delegates at the Peace Conference should light- 
heartedly throw over our Allies and abandon our Dominions 
in pursuit of a will-o’-the-wisp. No one retains any right to be 
astonished at any vagary of Downing Street. Nevertheless the 
French, who thought better of Mr. Lloyd George and counted 
on British co-operation at the Conference, are amazed. They 
were wont to regard our statesmen as stable, constant, phleg- 
matic, pursuing a consistent policy which, in past years, had 
occasionally brought us into conflict with them, but which was, 
at any rate, usually intelligible, while of late years we had proved 
ourselves to be the soul of staunchness through good and evil 
report. Our mercurial Politicians have fomented an atmosphere 
of uncertainty at the Quai d’Orsay. It would be difficult to 
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defend the attitude they have chosen to adopt without any 
authority from the British people, and to some extent in direct 
violation of public pledges by virtue of which they secured 
their present position. We can only beg our French friends to 
remember that “ official England ” frequently differs from “ un- 
official England,” to which it is ultimately amenable, and that 
the momentary manifestations of our Delegates, even though 
they style themselves “ Plenipotentiaries,” in no way represent 
British public opinion. Directly Mr. Lloyd George returned 
from Paris to London to meet the new Parliament, he was con- 
strained to adopt a different tone to that which, according to 
all accounts, he had assumed at the Peace Conference. It may 
therefore be hoped that before the situation is irretrievably lost, 
he will occupy a higher position among the world’s representatives 
than “ Vice-President of the United States.” 


THE weak point in the coercive power of the League of Nations 
is that under the Draft Covenant, whenever an enemy struck, 

the Executive Council could only “ consider.” 
The Old It has no executive authority nor any means of 
Adam 

action. It has been found impracticable to create 
that “ super-nation ”’ of which General Smuts and the Kinder- 
garten dreamed as the future regulator of the world’s affairs. 
There is too much of the Old Adam to permit nations to abate 
their sovereignty in order to please bishops and archbishops. 
With the abandonment of “the super-nation” has gone that 
“ international police” which was to have automatically set in 
motion directly any international crime was committed. In 
the result there is no authority to exercise any serious influence 
on a sudden disturbance. The Conference has merely set up a 
fresh debating society—another time-wasting machine, like the 
old European Concert. More hairs will be split in deciding 
whether or not the question of taking action against the trans- 
gressors shall be referred back via the Secretary-General and the 
various Secretariats to the countries immediately concerned, 
which can probably decide whether they would or could go to 
war without all this circumlocution and paraphernalia. It would 
not have helped in 1914. It would not help in 1919, should grow- 
ing German “ militarism” risk another adventure. Would it 
help in 1929 or 1939? Were the League of Nations constituted 
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simply to guarantee the present settlement, well and good. In ré 
that case all that is required is for the Peace Conference to finish a 
the Peace preliminaries and draw up the necessary naval and as 
military conventions prescribing the duties and obligations of the al 
several guarantors. Notoriously nothing of the kind is contem- ce 
plated. President Wilson never has been and never will be in a 0} 
position to commit the United States to any military or naval al 
engagement, nor do his ambitions lie in that direction. His Ww 
aim is to treat Germany—now that she has discarded her Kaiser at 
and rechristened herself ‘‘ a Republic ”—as a civilized community H 
and a fit and proper member of the League of Nations, into which ec 
she should be invited at the earliest possible moment. This is fa 
not, however, the French view. How could it be, after the last O1 
five years? Nor is it the view of unofficial England. The single ke 
question asked in this country by man, woman, or child, on the ci 
exceedingly rare occasions when the League of Nations is men- al 
tioned, is, ‘‘ Will it include Germany ?”’ If the answer be “ Yes,” th 
the invariable reply is, “ Then I am not for it.” If the inquirer pe 
be told “ No,”’ he or she answers, “ I am all for it.”” If the electors be 
of the United Kingdom could be polled on this question, not one N 
in a hundred would vote for any League of Nations that included pe 
the criminal community across the North Sea, which has no more 80 
changed its heart than the Ethiopian changes his skin or the 
leopard its spots. Nor would one Englishman or Englishwoman no 
in a thousand vote against a League of Nations consisting of no 
the present Allies for the purpose of upholding the present - 
Peace. This, however, would be our old friend, “‘ the Balance be 
of Power,’ which, though it has saved Europe during several a 
centuries from tyranny, is no longer in favour with Highbrows M 
on either side of the Atlantic, who regard it and such champions to 
as M. Clemenceau as vieux jeun. th 
re 
Onk service, at any rate, the Draft Covenant should render the B: 
world. It closes those speculations on “ Freedom of the Seas ” Ww 
6: which afforded much glee to Germany as sympto- to 
a a matic of an approaching storm among the Allies. nc 
In this connexion we are deeply indebted to the be 
French Government, which is understood to have been supported m 
by the Italian Government, when Colonel House first formally to 
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raised this question at the Versailles Council last November, with 
a view to its being incorporated in the sacrosanct Fourteen Points 
as an additional embarrassment to Great Britain, against whom 
alone it could be aimed. Even our most squeezable statesmen 
could not surrender on this question, upon which British public 
opinion is unanimous, though in the light of other capitulations 
and of their sacrifice of the dearest wishes of the Dominions, 
we may doubt whether they would have stood firm but for the 
attitude of France and Italy on ‘“‘ Freedom of the Seas.” Colonel 
House is said to have formed a minority of one, and it was 
consequently ‘reserved’? for the Peace Conference. To be 
fair it should be remembered that Colonel House’s propaganda 
on “ Freedom of the Seas’’—a phrase made in’ Germany—is 
keenly resented in the United States, and not only in Republican 
circles. Now we are told President Wilson himself formally 
abandons a demand that finds no place in the Draft Covenant, 
though the phrase has been useful to him as a “practical 
politician” in Washington, where the big drum is being vigorously 
beaten by his Secretary of the Navy for “the world’s biggest 
Navy.” Before leaving Paris Mr. Wilson is reported as having 
passed it off as a joke with the American correspondents, who 
sought an explanation of its omission : 

I am glad you asked me that, for I want to tell you a good joke on myself. I did 

not see this joke until I came over here. Under the League of Nations there will be 
no neutrals. They will all be in the League, and subject to the League’s decisions on 
the matter of the exertion of armed force. If there are no neutrals there will be no 
issue over sea rights, for the freedom-of-the-seas puzzle arose over relations between 
belligerents and neutrals. The League will now settle all matters of naval policy. So 
it might be said ‘* There ain’t no such thing ” as an issue of freedom of the seas. 
Mr. Wilson was asked if he had got that argument from the British, 
to which he answered, “ No; I arrived at that conclusion in 
the privacy of my own soul.” President Wilson would as keenly 
resent the imputation that he had made any concession to Great 
Britain as Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, or Mr. Bonar Law 
would scout the suggestion that they had refused any concession 
to the United States. This admirably illustrates the relations 
now being developed between two great nations, which should 
be good friends, but who can only be friends on a basis of 
mutual self-respect, which our Politicians are working overtime 
to destroy. 
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WHILE the entire Downing Street Press went off at score on the 
Daft Covenant, which was hailed as the greatest event in human 
history, putting Magna Charta and other relatively 
trivial landmarks completely in the shade, De- 
featist organs were, if anything, still more. en- 
thusiastic. This should give some pause to patriots because, 
judging -by their war record, it is incredible that any project 
hailed with enthusiasm by the Independent Labour Party can 
redound to the strength and well-being of the British Empire, 
which is anathema maranatha to the I.L.P. and its Bolshevik 
confederates. On the signature of the Draft Covenant President 
Wilson left France for Washington, to take counsel with the 
new Congress upon questions of vital importance to the United 
States, which are considered in some quarters to have been too 
long withheld from the Legislature. It is said that under the 
present Presidency there has been less intimacy between the 
White House and the Senate, whicl. is the final arbiter in foreign 
affairs, than had hitherto prevailed. That President Wilson 
was conscious of the difficulties confronting him in Washington, 
both Houses being controlled by political opponents, is self- 
evident from his unconventional request that all discussion on 
“the League of Nations”’ should be postponed until his return, 
which was accompanied by an invitation to members of the 
Foreign Relations Committees of the House and Senate to dine 
at the White House and have its true inwardness explained 
across the walnuts and the wine. What effect this request may 
have we cannot say. There has already been some outspoken 
comment in the United States, though it is impossible for a 
foreigner to estimate the probable attitude of the Washington 
world. 


White House 
Dinner 


THERE could be no more significant evidence of the contrast 
between the political atmosphere of Great Britain and that of 
; the United States than in their respective attitudes 

“ol eg towards the League of Nations. We will tell the 
usion , 
Americans a profound secret: no one in this 

country, i.e. no one outside the political and journalistic world, 
cares a brass farthing about such a League of Nations as President 
Wilson adumbrates. Our public orators and able editors tell 
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us that the Americans are enthusiasts in the cause and that but 
for the sake of creating such a League not an American soldier 
would have crossed the Atlantic. We don’t believe this, but 
that is by the way. When a British politician wishes to make 
anything popular he suggests that it is “ American.” So with 
this League of Nations, which is to be forced down our throats 
as a patent American pill. On the other hand, whenever an 
American politician wants to make any cause specially unpopular 
in his own country he describes it as “ British.” We make a 
present of this phenomenon to the “ Pilgrims Club,” the “ English- 
speaking Union,” and the posse comitatus of Anglo-American 
busybodies, who, with the very best intentions, have done incal- 
culable harm to Anglo-American relations. The enemies of the 
League of Nations in Washington are already holding it up to 
public obloquy as a British plot against the Monroe Doctrine ! 
Senator Borah pronounces the League “ the greatest triumph of 
British diplomacy for three centuries.” It was the Machiavellian 
conception of General Smuts designed to undermine the United 
States. If that won’t kill it nothing will. Nevertheless we must 
disclaim all responsibility. No one on this side thought or talked 
of a League of Nations until President Wilson opened his propa- 
ganda. But for him the Peace Conference would never have 
heard of it. It was conceived in Washington though born in 
Paris, and its fate will be settled in Washington. 


Tue Allies have had a hairbreadth escape of losing their greatest 
statesman—indeed the only one whose name will be remembered 
fifty years hence in connexion with these troubled 
times—the inspiring national leader who appeared 
at a dark moment and whose genius and daring snatched victory 
from defeat. M. Clemenceau had long been marked down for 
destruction by the Germans and their agents the Bolsheviks, but 
he was deaf to all warnings, though doubtless his countrymen, 
to whom he is unspeakably precious, were able to take some 
precautions. He is, however, a difficult man to guard owing to 
his hatred of fuss and love of simplicity. As he was leaving 
his modest mansion in the Trocadéro quarter for the War Office 
on the morning of Wednesday, February 19, the appointed 
miscreant, who had been lying in wait for him for one or more 
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days, rushed out from his hiding-place as M. Clemenceau’s car 
was slowing down at a very sharp corner and proceeded to empty 
his Browning upon the Prime Minister from the side and the 
back, many shots penetrating the car, of which three hit M. 
Clemenceau—two, however, being harmless and only one, which 
lodged in one of his lungs, being serious. It was a miracle that 
he was not killed. Universal consternation was caused by the 
news of this devilish attack on a man who is the very bulwark 
of civilized Europe, poignant anxiety being felt as to the effect 
of the shock on a man of M. Clemenceau’s years. But from the 
moment it was known that no vital spot was touched his friends 
counted on his indomitable courage and irresistible spirits to pull 
him through, and up to the moment of going to press this hope 
has been justified. He characteristically made light of the affair, 
but the world only breathed freely when his doctors, to whose 
ministrations he submitted with much reluctance, pronounced 
him to be out of danger, which only happened on the fifth day 
after the disaster, though from the first they anticipated his 
recovery, thanks to his “great heart” and “ unconquerable 
determination.” His pulse remained wonderfully steady, there 
was a minimum of fever, and he slept and ate well, but he was 
allowed to overtire himself by seeing forty people in oneday! He 
is not an easy patient, but some kindly tyrant should take charge 
of him until he is completely recovered. The episode has only 
served to enhance the greatness of this really great man and 
to add to his prestige at home and abroad. The French mot, 
“Tl n’y a pas d’homme nécessaire,” has no application to the 
Grand Young Man of France. No one for a hundred years has 
held such a place in the affection of his countrymen. No man 
has ever stood higher in the regard of the civilized world, to whom 
he is absolutely indispensable. 


In Allied countries the only men in serious danger of assassina- 
tion are those identified with the national cause. It was not 
so long ago that a dastardly attempt. was made 
to poison Mr. Lloyd George. Now.we have this 
outrage on M. Clemenceau, which of course we 
are told is the handiwork of “a youth,” “a casual anarchist 
without associates or accomplices,” the “ horrified parents of this 
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misguided boy” having always regarded him as “ mentally 
deficient,” and all the rest of the tomfoolery with which the 
public is fed by those who for one purpose or another seek to 
attenuate crime. Note that in Germany, on the other hand, the 
only persons in physical danger so far have been those opposed to 
the national cause. There are constant plots against the enemies 
of Germany in other countries, both soldiers and statesmen, but 
we never hear (not that we wish to hear) of the assassination of a 
Hohenzollern, a Hindenburg, a Tirpitz, a Ludendorff, a Scheide- 
mann, an Erzberger, or any of many hundreds who might have 
been expected to incur popular wrath by the plight to which they 
brought the Fatherland. The chief Germans struck down by 
murder have been the few who have dared to tell the truth about 
that criminal community, e.g. Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
who were cruelly done to death under the eyes, and probably 
with the connivance, of the “ Majority Socialists.” Two days 
after the attempt on the French Prime Minister the Bavarian 
Prime Minister, Herr Kurt Eisner, was shot by a Bavarian Junker, 
Count Arco Valley, in the middle of Munich. This provoked an 
orgy of murder in the Bavarian Diet—several other Ministers and 
Deputies being killed or wounded under circumstances somewhat 
obscure at the moment. The “crime” for which Herr Kurt 
Eisner was punished was for attending the recent Berne Con- 
ference of International Socialists and courageously proclaiming 
the guilt of Germany, while he incidentally indicted those arch- 
hypocrites the Majority Socialists, who may have had a hand in 
his murder, though the trigger was pulled by a Bavarian noble. 
The murdered Premier is reported to have described his speech 
as ‘ my own death-warrant.” Such is the unregenerate state of 
Germany. 


AFTER wasting the usual week in the childish and meaningless 
formality of “ swearing in” its members—and re-electing the 
former Speaker, Mr. Lowther, though some were 
of opinion that it might be wiser for the new 
House to ‘start under new auspices—Parliament 
(was opened by the King in person on February 11. The Speech 
from the Throne unfolding the Ministerial programme was of 
unusual length, indicating that rather more than the usual mass 
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of ill-conceived, ill-constructed, undigested measures would be 


flung by a breathless Ministry at a hustled House. As a matter ] 
of fact there is no shortage of legislation. The nation would be ‘ 
no whit worse off, but several whits better off, if most of the \ 
projected Bills were abandoned and Government bent its energies I 
on introducing a little common sense into the Departments. It a 
is the administration that is so incurably rotten. Instead of f 
trying to improve it by reducing its labours, simplifying its 1 
procedure, rewarding merit, encouraging intelligence and initia- ti 
tive, Ministers’ only idea is to go on piling up fresh legislation, t 
multiplying offices, spreading confusion and chaos, perpetually la 
increasing a bureaucracy that threatens to eat the taxpayer § yw 
out of house and home. The Prime Minister spoke with force be 
and sense during the debate on the Address on the subject of ol 
labour unrest, but no factor has contributed more substantially 
to the present industrial crisis than the miserable, vacillating, T 
and cowardly attitude of the present Government, which has ov 
played the game of the Smillies and the small but desperate 
section of “labour” who aspire to follow in the footsteps of J 9% 
Lenin and Trotsky. The Prime Minister should take heed of the De 
fate of Kerensky, who not only destroyed his Government but § de: 
his country. wh 
Be 
MrnIsTERs lost no time in showing their hands in the new Parlia- an’ 
ment. Happily, the new Parliament showed some teeth, and J Un 
things have not gone entirely “ according to plan.” § ey¢ 
SoenpeNER Mr. jet “ie imagined that an AC the 
Coalition majority made the moment favourable for unprecedented § by 
demands on the House. The Commons, like the country, were § inti 
to be discouraged, if not prevented, from discussing the Peace pro 
terms, as discussion would obviously obstruct the sale of the § the 
pass in Paris on which Mr. Bonar Law and his friends are now § of ; 
busy. It was more suitable for Parliament to overhaul its own B doo 
procedure with a view to still further increasing the power of the § whe 
Treasury Bench by curtailing the discussion of Bills through a § pea 
development of various Committees. Thus might more Ministerial J Bols 
measures reach our plethoric Statute Book. There was also 4§ on | 
pretty little plot to enable Mr. Lloyd George to complete the § vict, 


“Reconstruction” of his Government on the lines of the last 
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venture, only rather more so. Sir Alfred Mond may want to go 
higher, Lord Beaverbrook remains out in the cold, Sir William 
Sutherland has hardly got his heel on the country’s neck. It 
was therefore ingeniously proposed by the obliging Mr. Bonar 
Law, who also has a string of nominees with “claims” more 
apparent to himself than to any one else, that henceforward the 
formality of the re-election of new Ministers be dispensed with. 
The House of Commons smelt a rat and resisted, reducing Mr. Law 
to propose “a compromise” limiting the operation of the Bill 
to nine months following a General Election. Should this become 
law we may anticipate a bouquet of appointments about July 
_ which will not smell particularly sweet. British Government has 
become, in the words of John Bright, ‘a gigantic system of 
outdoor relief ’’ for the Prime Minister and his friends. 


THE new House of Commons has achieved one veritable triumph 
over the Government and performed one valuable service which 

should be a great encouragement to its members 
- dl to cultivate independence. They should remember 
that while the Prime Minister is eloquent in 
denouncing “ Prussianism’”’ elsewhere—in the Labour world or 
wherever it may be—the citadel of “‘ Prussianism”’ is the Treasury 
Bench if by Prussianism we mean bullying. Ministers rarely make 
any concession to reason, but they surrender everything to fear. 
Under such squeezable statesmanship the squeezers will get 
everything—those who don’t squeeze will get nothing. Unless, 
therefore, there is ceaseless patriotic pressure on Downing Street 
by Mr. Bottomley and others, coupled with the plainest possible 
intimation that the Government will be turned out should it 
prove recreant to the election pledges that placed it in power, 
the Mugwumps, Superior Persons, International Jews, Pacifists 
of all kinds, and Bolsheviks-—-who sit on the Prime Minister’s 
| doorstep—-will have everything their own way. Before we know 
where we are Great Britain will be committed to so rotten a 
peace that we shall see discontent throughout the Dominions and 
Bolshevikism in our midst. Given sufficiently humiliating terms 
on top of the national sufferings, sacrifices, and the brilliant 
victory of last year, the present industrial unrest might speedily 
develop into an upheaval stimulated by the feeling amounting 
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to a conviction that there is treason in high places. Our whole 
future depends on Ministers playing straight with the people 
of this country, who returned Mr. Lloyd George for one purpose 
and one purpose only. Unfortunately the Premier’s memory is 
short and he has long since forgotten his own declarations at 
Bristol and elsewhere, nor will remember them save when his 
memory is jogged by Parliament and Press. 


Ir is very wearisome for all of us to be compelled to treat our 
statesmen as untrustworthy, but we are obliged to see things as 
they really are. No one will accuse Lord North- 
cliffe of prejudice against the Prime Minister, who 
owes his position chiefly, if not entirely, to Lord 
Northcliffe’s backing two years ago in circumstances detailed 
elsewhere in this number. We have lately had Lord Northcliffe’s 
considered judgment on his own creation. We commend it to 
Coalition Members of Parliament. It justifies all our suspicions, 
and should encourage those who owe their seats to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s pledges to place Special Constables in Downing Street. 
This is Lord Northcliffe’s description of the Prime Minister in 
the New Illustrated : 


Is he not by temperament a political chameleon taking on the colour of the views 
of those who at the moment happen to be his associates? Did not his daily changes 
of opinion during the recent election campaign make it clear, to any one who has 
closely studied his political personality, that he waits for the newspapers to tell him 
what to do and advances his opinions under pressure of their criticism ? 


Lord Northcliffe adds—and he certainly speaks by the card: 
“Mr. Lloyd George depends greatly upon others, and in order 
not to lose confidence must be sure of support, even though it be 
the support of ‘kept’ newspapers and political opponents.” 
That is not the comment of an amateur, but of an expert. We 
have all been astonished by the Press barrage put up by Govern- 
ment organs, some of which the greatest journalist of the day 
bluntly describes as “kept.” It is not cheerful reading, but, 
at any rate, we know where we are, and unless Parliament wishes 
to be completely superseded by the Press it will act accordingly. 
The debate on Colonel Walter Guinness’s amendment to the 
Address, expressing regret at the absence from the Speech from 
the Throne of “ fuller information as to the policy in relation 
to the interests of Great Britain and the Dominions which is 
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being pressed by British Representatives at the Peace Conference,” 
which the mover enforced with his accustomed ability, served to 
recall British Ministers to some sense of realities. 


CoLONEL GuINNESS told the Prime Minister that his election 
speeches had been understood as signifying that “ reparation 
, should cover the cost of the war,” but according 
ce? = to the Pai dents of ‘spapers 
p o the Paris correspondents of our newspapers 
“the American view now held the field, that view 
being that reparation should in no way cover the cost of the 
war.” Amid applause, the significance of which no “ old Parlia- 
mentary hand” could mistake, the speaker declared: “Such a 
narrow interpretation would be a direct breach of faith with the 
electors of this country.” After a well-deserved tribute to 
Mr. Hughes, whose “ splendid fight for British interests in Paris ” 
was viewed with admiration by the House of Commons, Colonel 
Guinness pointed out that two of our Plenipotentiaries, Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Milner, “ were not in favour of reparation being 
paid except for war damage.” This proved too much for Mr. 
Bonar Law, who interjected, “I have never said anything of 
the kind.”’ This is strictly correct—he has never made a speech 
against Indemnities but has contented himself with doing every- 
thing to discourage and obstruct those who want to make Germany 
pay. Colonel Guinness expressed his satisfaction that newspapers 
had misrepresented Mr. Bonar Law and that the latter favoured 
our full claim. Then he informed the Prime Minister that the 
Unionist War Committee felt so keenly on this question that they 
intended sending a deputation, which provoked the following 
dialogue : 

Mr. Luoyp George: I do not know whether it will shorten the debate, but it is 
quite unnecessary, and it will not embarrass the Government in the least. We stand 
by all the election pledges given. 

CotonEL Guinness: If you will tell us that you are going to get not only 
reparation for actual damage done, but are going to press to the utmost of your 
power to make Germany pay to the full extent of her financial resources, it will 
shorten discussion. 

Mr. Liroyp Grorce: That is the election pledge I gave after very careful con- 
sideration with the Cabinet, and I stand by every word of that. 


| Coronzt Guinness: I am sure the House has heard with great relief that there is 
no foundation for all these statements. 


In his subsequent speech the Prime Minister repeated this pledge : 


With regard to indemnities I have already said that the Government stand absolutely 
by their pledges in this respect. 
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On the following day (February 13), in reply to several questions 


Mr. Bonar Law stated : 


The British delegates on the Commission are definitely in- © 

A “Catch” structed to claim an indemnity whioh will include the costs of 
the war as well as damage actually inflicted, and the Commission | 

are now considering the amount to be claimed, the method in which payment can be | 
made, and the means of enforcing payment. 


That seemed so clear as to leave no loophole for escape, and * 
was generally interpreted as signifying that the British Pleni-_ 
potentiaries would make Germany foot the bill. But there is | 
generally some “catch” in every apparently straightforward 
statement from the Treasury Bench, as there is in this. The | 
“ British delegates on the Commission” are not our Plenipo- | 
tentiaries at the Conference. The former consist of Mr. Hughes, 7 
Lord Cunliffe, and Lord Sumner. They need no pressing. Our | 
Plenipotentiaries, on the other hand, as stated at the opening 7 
of “ Episodes of the Month,” are—in addition to Mr. Lloyd George 9 
—Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Barnes, and any “tame” 
addition the Prime Minister may care to make. If we were told © 
that our Plenipotentiaries would refuse to sign the Peace Prelimi- } 
naries unless the full British claim was incorporated we might 
feel reassured. There is, unfortunately, every reason to believe | 
that our Plenipotentiaries had taken no interest whatsoever in 
the matter until the House of Commons replaced the fear of God | 
in the Government. The selection of Lord Milner as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s understudy in Paris is sufficiently significant of their 
intentions. The whole question depends upon whether our heroic | 
rulers are more afraid of President Wilson or of the House of 
Commons. 


ANOTHER legend that we had all hugged has gone by the board. 
It has been irretrievably destroyed by Lord Jellicoe, than whom | 
Admiral there could be no more impartial witness upon 
Jellicoe’s British naval preparations for the Great War. He 
Revelation is not a politician, and has no prejudice whatsoever 
against the ‘‘ Old Gang,” who paid him the supreme compliment 
of suddenly pitchforking him into the Command of the Grand 
Fleet directly war threatened in July 1914—displacing another 
distinguished and popular officer. It was among the few decisive 
actions of the Asquith Cabinet. Hitherto we had been told that 
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whatever shortcomings there might be at the War Office and 
however lamentable the effect of a prolonged spell of Lord 
Haldane’s “clear thinking” and public slobbering over the 
German Emperor and everything German upon our military policy, 
everything was all right at sea. It was the glory of the McKennas, 
the Churchills, with the aid of the Fishers, to have established 
“the unchallenged and unchallengable supremacy of the British 
Navy.” Mr. Asquith was putting his claim and that of his 
colleagues very high so late as the General Election. A crushing 
reply comes in the shape of Admiral Jellicoe’s history of the 
Grand Fleet, upon which Mr. Cope Cornford writes a valuable 
article. Its plight was anything but “ grand” on the outbreak 
of war. We confess to being wholly incompetent to pronounce 
between the two naval schools discussing the tactics of the Battle 
of Jutland, but upon the revelations of political ineptitude culmi- 
nating in 1914 and of administrative failures until 1916, now 
authoritatively demonstrated, every taxpayer is bound to have an 
opinion. We warn our Parliamentarians that if they shirk their 
plain duty of inquiry and impeachment they will sink yet lower 
in public esteem. 


THE man in the street and the lady in the tube must be on their 
guard against bogus inquiry into our pre-war preparations. As 

‘ disclosures multiply and public indignation rises 
manny the politicians may realize that investigation is 
unavoidable. In that case they will endeavour to retain it in 
their own hands, making themselves judges in their own cause. 
We don’t mean that Mr. Lloyd George will suggest that Mr. 
McKenna should be appointed Chairman of a Royal Commission 
to investigate his own regime at the Admiralty (1908-11) or 
that Mr. Churchill would be invited to report on his tenure as 
First Lord (1911-15). That would be too barefaced even for 
Mandarins. But what they would do if they felt bound to do 
something would be to appoint a Royal Commission largely 
composed of Front-Benchers with a sprinkling of lawyers on 
promotion. Even if they hesitated to select men directly impli- 
cated they would choose those bound up with the system of 
putting square men into round holes, which is the curse of our 
country and brought us within sight of catastrophe, Mr. McKenna 
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was not appointed First Lord of the Admiralty because he had 
any qualifications, but owing to his having made himself politically 
useful to Mr. Asquith. Mr. Churchill pushed him out and pushed 
himself in because Mr. Asquith was afraid of him. No Front- 
Bencher—past, present, or prospective—is qualified to ascertain 
the truth about 1914. Front-Benchers always whitewash one 
another, on the principle that one good turn deserves another. 
We need a Cromer and another “ Dardanelles Commission.” 
Even more do we need the restoration of the rite of Impeachment. 
The only means by which the new Parliament could regain any 
of the public confidence lost by its predecessor is by convincing 
the country that it is determined to do justice without fear or 
favour to all traitors to their trust. Ten years ago the House 
of Commons was authoritatively provided with a test of conduct: 

Any Government, I do not care to what Party it belongs, which sacrifices that 
vital consideration (i.e. the safety of the Empire) to questions of temporary ex- 
pediency of parliamentary tactics would be well deserving of the condemnation which 


history always pronounces upon those who are false to a great public trust. (The 
Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith), House of Commons, March 16, 1909.) 


Sir VALENTINE CuIROL is one of the most honoured members of 
our profession. During a long and active career he has rendered 
unnumbered public services, none more serviceable 
than in tackling the hydra-headed monster of 
Indian unrest, on which he wrote a famous book. 
His conscientious investigations brought him into conflict with 
a seditious scoundrel called Tilak, a cowardly and contemptible 
agitator who incited other men to crime. Tilak dared not “ clear 
his character’ in an Indian law court, where he was too well 
known, preferring to take his chance with a British judge and 
jury, whose capacities he must have rated low. For several years 
the plaintiff organized his case ; for several years the distinguished 
defendant had to devote himself to his defence—always an arduous 
business in libel, where plaintiffs have every advantage. Sir 
Valentine Chirol could have avoided the ordeal by a formal 
apology, which he chivalrously declined as weakening the forces 
of law and order in India and strengthening sedition. He has 
had his reward. After a hearing spread over several weeks before 
Mr. Justice Darling the jury took twenty-five minutes to return 4 
verdict for the defendants—Sir Valentine Chirol and Messrs. 


Sir Valentine 
Chirol 
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Macmillan. In any event Sir Valentine must have won, thovgh 
according to all accounts Sir Edward Carson’s ¢rogs-examination 
of Tilak was no small factor in the triumph of right... The plaintiff 
will return whence he came a sadder if not» a wiser man, and 
the prestige of British law will stand higher than ever 


WE have not discussed the strikes, of which we have had a surfeit 
during the last few weeks. They have been abundantly dealt 
with in the daily and weekly Press. We cannot, 
however, ignore the fact that at the close of Feb- 
ruary there is considerable nervousness concerning the near future. 
Persons who usually keep their heads are talking of impending 
“revolution.” The Government are undoubtedly confronted by 
many acute industrial problems, not made easier by the general 
unrest caused by a great and long war and the fact that certain 
Labour leaders in strong strategic positions are anxious for a 
smash—not to improve the lot of the workers so much as to 
manifest their own power. The success of Lenin and Trotsky 
has turned the heads of our Smillies and Williamses, who foresee 
themselves in Buckingham Palace and the King working in a 
mine or driving a lorry. We have such confidence in the sense 
and soundness of the great mass of our people that we should 
have no twinge of anxiety were it not for the genius of the Govern- 
ment for doing the wrong thing in the wrong way at the wrong 
time. If Sir Robert Horne, the Labour Minister, be allowed to 
deal with the situation and is properly supported by the Durbar 
(Lord Curzon’s description of the War Cabinet) we shall come 
through. If, on the other hand, professional Limelighters are 
allowed to interfere they may upset the apple-cart. 


Unrest 


“THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND 
DENMARK 


THe League of Nations, stripped of its elaborate constitution, 
its more exalted if somewhat indefinite ideals, and its high- 
sounding phrases, is nothing more or less than an alliance between 
the Entente nations, with America included, which hitherto 
neutral countries are to be compelled either to join or, at any 
rate, to support in time of war by ceasing, according to the words 
of Article XVI of the Covenant, “all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse” with the covenant-breaking State—an 
obligation which is imposed upon them whether they are or are 
not members of the League. 

It has long been apparent to those who have devoted any 
thought to the subject that the position of the smaller European 
countries has become a most anomalous one, since, although their 
defencelessness constituted the gravest danger to the Great 
Powers, the latter were powerless either to insist on their taking 
adequate defensive measures themselves or to assume this duty 
on their account, and had to look on with folded hands while 
insignificant neutral nations amassed enormous wealth by the 
systematic exploitation of their belligerent neighbours, and refused 
to recognize any obligation towards them. 

Such a situation was rightly felt by the Paris Conference to 
be intolerable, and there is no provision of the Covenant which will 
receive more whole-hearted support than this part of Article XVI 
which ends it. 

Had the Conference confined its attention to securing the 
world against the danger of further German aggression, and to 
exacting such terms of settlement as seemed good to, and lay within 
the power of, the victors-to enforce, no criticism could have been 
directed against it. As it is, the League professes to be a world- 
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organization, which in fact it is not; it claims authority to settle 
all international questions regardless of its actual power to do so; 
and it creates by these means an exaggerated impression of its 
power and consequently a false sense of security. 

The public mind is at present much exercised as to whether 
the League of Nations will succeed in solving the Russian problem, 
not to mention those of Poland and Bohemia, all of which may 
require the argument of force; but without in any way wishing 
to minimize the importance of these questions, there are others far 
more vital to our own security and to that of Europe which will 
equally depend for their solution on this same argument of force. 
It is therefore somewhat discouraging to find that there is no 
recognition in the Covenant that the first duty of the League is 
not to disarm everybody all round, but, on the contrary, to arm 
those nations which, under its provisions, are to be dragged into 
war in order to carry out its behests. 

Let us suppose that in a few years’ time Germany defies the 
League of Nations. The Great Powers declare war on her, and 
at the same time the Scandinavian nations and Holland are com- 
pelled automatically to break off all relations with her. This 
probably means economic ruin for Scandinavia and Holland. 
Whether this will render the League very popular in those coun- 
tries or not is, of course, a matter of opinion ; there may possibly 
be also some doubts in those countries as to whether such action 
is strictly in accordance with the principles of Democracy and 
is consistent with the sovereignty of nations; but what will be 
the feelings of these populations on discovering that whether 
they belong to the League or not, they are to be forced into action 
which inevitably involves war, and that it is on them that the 
brunt of the German attack will fall ? 

All the southern and eastern provinces of Holland are totally 
indefensible by the Dutch army. Three-quarters of their country 
must be surrendered at the outbreak of war, and they must open 
the dikes and retire behind the new water-line which runs from 
Naarden on the Zuider Zee to the Meuse at Gorinchem. Denmark 
is even more defenceless, since Germany’s control of the Little 
Belt between the mainland of Jutland and the islands compromises 
her whole system of naval defence, while Jutland itself could not 
be defended for a day. 
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Are the military and naval consequences involved in Article XVI 
realized in the faintest degree? If these provisions are to be 
worth anything more than the paper they are written on, they 
can only be made effective, not by a League of a few nations 
which Holland and Denmark have the free option of joining or 
not as they please, but by the closest possible offensive and 
defensive alliance between the Entente Powers and these countries, 
with a view to ensuring them against any chance of German 
aggression. Incidentally it may be observed that any idea of 
letting Germany down easily is utterly incompatible with the 
obligations we have now undertaken towards them—a fact which 
President Wilson does not appear to have fully appreciated. 

Let it be assumed, however, that there is no danger of Holland 
or Denmark remaining outside the League, or of their renouncing 
the League at some future date, although there does not appear 
to be any provision in the Covenant to prevent such a contingency. 
Let us see what in these circumstances our obligations to these 
States involve. And here it may be pointed out that this is not 
a problem with which statesmen or politicians now have any 
concern whatever. They have played their part, they have stated 
their policy ; it is for the Soldiers and Sailors, the General Staffs 
and the Admiralties of all the Powers concerned, to make that 
policy effective. If, for instance, the adequate defence of these 
countries is incompatible with the “ self-determination of peoples ” 
or any other political principle, that principle must go to the 
wall. And there is one very important fact to bear in mind in 
connexion with this matter. The League cannot leave it to the 
Governments of Holland and Denmark to say what security they 
consider adequate for the defence of their territories; they must 
leave it to the expert military and naval advisers of those 
Governments to decide. 

We hear very little at present of the Versailles Council, which 
was popularly supposed to have exercised such a profound effect 
in securing co-ordination of effort during the war, yet this is just 
the time when a Council including military and naval represen- 
tatives of all the nations of the League should now be entrusted 
with the task of devising an international system of defence; 
this is the only effective guarantee for the permanence of the 
Peace settlement and for the future existence of the League itself. 
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Denmark is one of the most important of all the problems 
with which the League will have to deal, and it is essential that 
its main features should be clearly understood. 

The question of the two Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
was one of the most difficult with which European diplomatists 
have ever had to deal, involving a most intricate tangle of dynastic 
and constitutional claims. Palmerston once remarked that there 
were only two persons in the world who had ever understood it : 
one was a Dane who was, unfortunately, in a lunatic asylum, and 
therefore could not be consulted; the other was Palmerston 
himself, and he had forgotten it! Fortunately, the question is 
now only of academic interest. Suffice it to say that the claim 
of Denmark to sovereignty over the Duchies was never contested 
by any one, even by Prussia, and even after the defeat of the 
Danes at Diippel in 1864, Bismarck, at the Conference which 
took place during the ensuing truce, did not demand the abroga- 
tion of Danish sovereignty. It was only after the Danes, relying 
on British help, had refused his terms and had been forced to 
conclude a disastrous peace, that he, seeing he could safely defy 
Great Britain and France, demanded the dismemberment of 
Denmark and the union of Schleswig and Holstein to the Germanic 
Federation. 

There was, perhaps, some slight excuse for our failure to 
intervene when Prussia and Austria first declared war on Denmark, 
for Bismarck, with his usual astuteness, had contrived to get 
up a plausible case against her; but our failure to intervene in 
the final stage of the war, when he demanded the cession of the 
Duchies, was a disgraceful betrayal, not only of Denmark, but 
of our own interests. By the London Protocol of 1852 all the 
Great Powers had solemnly acknowledged the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy as a European necessity, and were bound by 
every principle of honour and justice to support that decision. 
A few months after the termination of the war Prussia transferred 
her chief naval station from Danzig to Kiel, and the foundation 
of German naval power was laid. 

#4 From the point of view of abstract right alone Denmark is 
entitled to the return of all the territory lost in 1864, but no one, 
and least of all the Danes themselves, desire any such thing. 
Holstein, although an integral part of Denmark up to 1864, had 
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been included in the medieval German Empire, and after Waterloo 
had been made, anomalous as it may seem, part of the Germanic 
Federation. Its population had always been German in race, 
and its sympathies are now entirely German. The same is true, 
though to a lesser extent, of Southern Schleswig, which is also 
preponderantly German in speech though ethnologically Danish. 
So far from wishing to incorporate territory inhabited mainly 
by Germans, the present Danish Government, being Socialist and 
“ anti-militarist,” is believed to be erring in the opposite direction 
by basing its claims to territory in Schleswig solely on nationality, 
in complete disregard of strategical considerations; and this 
emphasizes the importance of what has been said above regarding 
the necessity of founding the settlement on the advice of Danish 
naval and military experts. There is, indeed, the gravest danger 
that this aspect of the matter is being completely overlooked. 
Germany is popularly supposed to be completely crushed ; all 
we have to do is to form a League to keep the peace, and the 
mere fact of the surrounding nations joining it will be sufficient 
to create such a strong combination that Germany can never 
again defy it. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed on the public that this 
notion is false and dangerous, and the fact that some of the 
smaller nations, hypnotized by our success and by the illusory 
idea of permanence and stability created by the League and its 
provisions, do not realize it, does not render it any the less false 
or dangerous. 

There is, fortunately, no difference of opinion as to the line 
of demarcation between the Danish- and German-speaking popu- 
lations in Schleswig. It runs practically straight from Tondern 
on the North Sea to a point just north of Flensburg on the Little 
Belt. North of this line the population is overwhelmingly Danish ; 
south of it, it is as distinctly, in the main, German-speaking. It 
has been stated by some that, in spite of this fact, even in Southern 
Schleswig public feeling has during the war become so strongly 
anti-German that the result of a plebiscite, even as far south as 
the Kiel Canal, might favour incorporation in Denmark, but 
whether this be the case or not, the fact remains that Danish 
opinion is strongly opposed to the inclusion of more undesirable 
aliens in their territory than can possibly be helped. The Tondern- 
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Flensburg line, as it may be called for convenience (always remem- 
bering that Flensburg itself is excluded), may therefore be taken 
as the minimum with which Denmark would be satisfied, and 
it is this which the Danish Government will in all probability 
demand. From the strategical point of view it is, however, 
perfectly useless, because it will not deprive Germany of the 
naval control of the Little Belt. 

Before dealing further with this matter it may be as well 
to say a few words about the strategical importance of Denmark 
to Great Britain and to Europe in general. Denmark, by con- 
trolling the entrance to the Baltic, has it in her power to close 
that sea to all comers as and when she pleases, and to sever all 
direct communication by sea between the Western Powers on 
the one hand, and Poland and the Baltic provinces of Russia 
on the other hand. 

The disadvantages of a neutral Denmark have, indeed, been 
amply demonstrated during the past four years; she has secured 
German control over the Baltic as effectively as if Germany had 
occupied Copenhagen itself, and has formed one of Germany’s 
main sources of supply both for food and for raw material from 
Sweden. On the other hand, with Denmark as an ally, supported 
as she must be in the future by an alliance with the other Scandi- 
navian countries and with Holland, we can in the event of war 
establish naval bases at the Helder, on the Norwegian coast, and 
at Copenhagen ; the Baltic will be open to us; we can effectually 
blockade all the German harbours; we can establish aircraft 
bases within easy striking distance of Berlin, and are provided 
with a base for military operations which will enable us to threaten 
the very heart of Germany at the outset of war. 

Moreover, if we are to settle the future destinies of Poland, 
the Baltic States, and Russia, we must place the control of the 
Baltic beyond dispute by securing the entrance to that sea. This 
can only be done by placing Denmark in such a position that 
in a future war she can defend herself against Germany until 
such time as help can reach her. 

There are two conditions essential to any sound system of 
defence for Denmark: she must be given a land frontier which 
she can defend with the very limited numbers at her disposal, 


and that frontier must be drawn sufficiently far south to prevent 
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the Germans gaining control over the Little Belt, and thus separat- 
ing the islands from the mainland and securing bases on the coast 
of Schleswig, whence they can effect a landing on the islands. 
For the latter purpose it is essential that the very important 
port of Flensburg, the largest commercial port in the Baltic, 
together with the southern coast of the Flensburg Fjord, should be 
in Danish hands. But this is in itself insufficient, since it would 


not give Denmark a defensible frontier. There is, in fact, only 
one possible line of defence which has from time immemorial { 
formed the barrier against invasion from the south, and that t 
is the line of the “ Danewerke,” a system of entrenchments P 
constructed as long ago as A.D. 900 to keep out the German tribes, f 
This line runs along the Eider and Treene rivers to the Schlei f 
Fjord, south of Schleswig, and thence to the Eckernférde Fjord, 2 
a little north of the town of that name. From the description of S 
it given by Moltke in his plan of campaign in 1864 it may be be 
seen how much importance he attached to it and his high opinion § ™ 
of its capabilities of defence. This line, about thirty-five miles th 
in length, is so strengthened by rivers, marshes, inundations, and RO 
fjords that it could be held for a considerable time by a compara- § ™ 
tively small force, especially under modern conditions of warfare, 
and the actual front of attack for an invading force would be § 
a very restricted one. The whole Danish plan of campaign in by 
1864 depended upon its defence, and when it fell, chiefly owing the 
to bad generalship on the part of the Danes, their cause was-lost, 
for the subsequent defence of Diippel was, although an heroic § PF? 
episode, a useless waste of life only incurred in the vain hope of the 
British intervention. Pea 
In order to allow full opportunity for a Danish army to concen- — 
trate on this line, it would be advisable to fix the actual frontier Lea, 
a short distance to the south of it; the exact line chosen is not tion 
of great importance so long as it answers the above purpose. of 
With such a frontier the mainland of Denmark would be reason- cary 
ably secure from invasion, and a German attack on the islands dhe 
could only be made at the immense risk of crossing waters sow! 9 
with Danish mines, and effecting a landing under peculiarly ” 
difficult conditions. "N 
The question of the future of the Kiel Canal does not materially fs 


affect that of the defence of Denmark, for even if the canal be 
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placed under international control it will not form any security 
against an invasion of Denmark’s mainland territory, unless a 
large allied force be continually maintained for its protection, 
which seems extremely doubtful. 

It is not enough, however, to give the Danes a frontier they 
can defend ; the League must see that they carry out their obliga- 


ld ' . ng, Sh ~ 
| tion to defend it. There is no use disguising the fact that, if 
e the League is to be effective, it must exercise full control over 
at the armaments, military and naval organization, and defensive 


preparations of its members. This may, it is true, be provided 
for by Article VIII of the Covenant, but that Article appears to be 
framed solely with a view to preventing any Power maintaining 
ah excessive number of troops and acquiring excessive armaments. 
So far, however, as Denmark is concerned, the difficulty will not 


p be to prevent her maintaining excessive fleets and armies, but 
‘on in persuading her to maintain the minimum required to safeguard 
‘les the peace of Europe. And, indeed, democratic nations require 
nd § 2° stimulus to disarmament. The problem before the League is 
val exactly the reverse. ; 
- The true issues of the present international situation are not 
be understood chiefly owing to the misleading impressions created 
: a by the popular conception of a League to enforce peace, and by 
ving the Covenant, which only confirms these impressions. 
coal The chief condition essential to the preservation of peace is 
roid precisely the same as it has been since the world began—namely, 
oa the power which lies in superior armed strength to enforce it. 
Peace will depend in the future, not on the wholesale reduction of 
cen | maments, but on the superiority of the armed strength of the 
atiel League to any other combination of nations. The only founda- 
not @ on on which a League of Nations can exist for a week is a system 
pose. of mutual defence which can defy aggression, and this is not an 
sor 4 AY thing to produce; it must involve increasing interference 
ands § 2 the part of the Great Powers with the internal affairs of the 
oot smaller nations, tending to friction and difficulties of all kinds. 
arly It is perfectly right that the Great Powers should exercise this 
control, but it is most important that the difficulties should not 
rially be under-estimated. oe 
al be They are so tremendous, the obligations we are assuming are 


80 embarrassing and unprecedented in order to effect what is 
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absolutely vital to our own security, that it is astonishing that 
the League should go out of its way to assume unnecessary 
responsibilities—such, for instance, as the supervision of the 
administration of those Powers entrusted, as Mandatories, with 
Colonial and Asiatic territories—and to profess abstract principles 
which must lead to endless complications. 

There are two alternatives before Germany: one is in course 
of time to enter the League of Nations; her other and more 
probable course is to erect gradually a rival combination, in which 
case there will be two Leagues, and the old competition in 
armaments will begin afresh. 

The remedy, no doubt, lies in the power of the present League 
to nip any such attempt in the bud by preventing any alteration 
in the standard of strength it has imposed on Europe. But 
apart from the ease with which, as history proves, such restrictions 
can be evaded, the reluctance of the League to resort to force 
will be so great owing to the double-edged nature of the blockade, 
which is quite as harmful to the countries enforcing it as to those 
against whom it is directed, that it is very doubtful whether 
the League will not prefer the alternative of increasing its own 
armed strength. The efficacy of the blockade is indeed greatly 
overrated. The idea that nations in the era of peaceful commer- 
cialism which is supposed to be about to dawn will deliberately 
incur financial ruin because, let us say, Germany keeps a few 
more soldiers than she is entitled to, seems absurd. Moreover, 
the development of aircraft creates a new difficulty, for this will 
be a means of commerce and transport as well as of waging war, 
and there would appear to be insuperable difficulties in its restric: 
tion. Again, small voluntary armies are no insurance against 
the employment of the whole able-bodied manhood of the nation ; 
it only takes longer to place them in the field. Therefore the 
country which possesses the largest population will have precisely 
the same advantages as under a system of conscription. The only 
secure foundation for the future peace of Europe is therefore 4 
carefully constructed international system of defence based on 
strategical requirements. 

It is important to bear in mind that the League of Nations 
Covenant does not, as it stands, fulfil this essential condition 
because the smaller nations whose security is vital to our ow 
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are free to remain outside it, though they are to be ruined in 
time of war whether they belong to it or not. This is probably 
“ political strategy ” such as the Prime Minister has taught us to 
admire, because if a country is to be ruined and dragged into 
war at the bidding of the League, it may just as well have the 
benefit of such protection as the League can afford, and pre- 
sumably all will therefore join it. This, at any rate, appears to 
be the reasoning underlying Article XVI. 

It may be as well, however, to point out that should an 
unregenerate Germany attempt to create a rival combination, 
such a combination may offer attractions to certain nations who 
are Germany’s best customers, whose frontiers march with hers, 
who fear her intensely, and who may find the obligations of the 
League distinctly burdensome, and the only factor which will 
counterbalance these attractions and deter Germany from making 
the attempt will be the overwhelming superiority in the armed 
strength of the League and the efficacy of its defensive system. 


NoRTHUMBERLAND 


THE GRAND FLEET IN WAR* 


THE excellent book written by Admiral Viscount Jellicoe, re- 
counting the “creation, development, and work ”’ of the Grand 
Fleet during the time Lord Jellicoe was in command of it, should 
be published in a cheap edition at the expense of the State, in 
order that the people may learn (for the first time) what was the 
real state of the how when war was declared, what are the 
actual conditions of naval warfare, and what happened at the 
Battle of Jutland, which was, in fact, the decisive naval engage- 
ment of the war. Few can afford to buy the book, and reviews 
of it are necessarily brief and may be misleading. The complete 
naval history of the war cannot be published for some time, 
and when it is published, how many will read it? But unless 
the people of Great Britain learn to understand the elements 
of naval power, they will lose it, as they very nearly lost it in 
1914-16. 

To compare the public idea of the Navy at the beginning 
of the war, with the conditions revealed by Lord Jellicoe, is to 
receive something of a shock. For, in a word, had the German 
High Seas Fleet then fought a general action, the British Fleet 
might have been defeated. Long before the war British naval 
officers thought that the Germans would expect to get, and would 
get, ship for ship i inaction. The High Seas Fleet was safe in harbour, 
and able to choose its opportunity. Lord Jellicoe shows that 
had Germany attacked at a moment when the usual proportion 
of British capital ships were absent from the Fleet under repair, 
the High Seas Fleet would have been virtually equal in strength 
to the Grand Fleet, and in destroyers the Germans were greatly 
superior. Where was the British Grand Fleet, that Fleet which the 
country placidly believed to be mysteriously in the right place, 
wherever that might be, and invincibly dominating the sea? The 
Grand Fleet was, no doubt, in the right place, inasmuch as it was 
at sea, and ready to meet the enemy. But under what conditions ? 
Deprived of any defended base on the East coast, unable even 


* The Grand Fleet, 1914-16: Its Creation, Development, and Work. By Admiral 
Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. With nine plates and thirteen 
plans and diagrams. Cassell and Co., 1919, 31s. 6d. net. 
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to fuel in harbour without incurring great peril, keeping the sea 
by day and by night without lights, in perpetual danger of mine 
and submarine and attack by destroyers. The Commander-in- 
Chief knew that the British margin of superiority in capital 
ships was so narrow that if he lost three or io by under-water 
attack he would be reduced to equal terms with the enemy. 
He also knew that he had no reserve behind the Grand Fleet. 
Nor had Germany any reserve; but what mattered little to 
Germany was everything to the British Empire. 

Lord Jellicoe knew, no man better, that of which the British 
public was almost entirely ignorant: the scope and effect of the 
two new weapons, the mine and the long-range torpedo. At 
the beginning of the war there was no defence against the mine, 
nor had the Admiralty made any adequate preparation to use 
the mine against the enemy. Against the submarine, which 
approached its target unseen, and fired the torpedo unseen, 
there was no defence except a screen of patrolling destroyers, 
and of destroyers the Grand Fleet never had nearly enough. 
Against long-range torpedo attack delivered by destroyers, 
the defence was the screen of destroyers, and a screen of light 
cruisers, but the number of light cruisers with the Grand Fleet 
was hopelessly inadequate. A single submarine, penetrating 
the improvised defences of Scapa, might have sunk or disabled 
six battleships; and when a periscope was sighted, the Fleet 
must hurry out to sea. To escape this intolerable danger, the 
Grand Fleet went to Lough Swilly, there to remain while barriers 
were constructed at Scapa. The Grand Fleet returned to Scapa, 
to find the barrier unfinished, and to exist again as best it might 
behind improvised defences. Thus for months the Grand Fleet 
sailed on the edge of disaster, while the people at home went about 
saying, “The Navy is all right,” and the Admiralty frantically 
ordered the construction of hundreds of new vessels. 

The officers and men of the Grand Fleet went on doing under 
war conditions what they had been doing for years under peace 
conditions: they went on organizing and training for war with 
insufficient material. They had not enough officers, nor men, 
nor ships; they had not enough appliances, nor the right kind of 
appliances, nor sufficient docks, nor a defended harbour, nor an 
equipped naval base. 

It was the business of the Commander-in-Chief and his Staff 
to obtain or improvise these things, to continue the most arduous 
exercises and training, to organize the cruiser patrols of the trade 
routes, to devise the whole vast scheme of supplying a great 
fleet with coal, oil, munitions, stores, and food, and all the time 
to be prepared for instant action with a formidable enemy. Thus, 
month by month, the Grand Fleet became a degree stronger and 
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better found; and in proportion Germany’s chance of victory 
dwindled. Germany, in losing the First Battle of the Marne, 
lost the war on land ; and in refusing action during the first two 
years of the campaign, she lost the war at sea. But her chance 
of victory came on May 31, 1916, when the Battle of Jutland 
was lost and won. The public are now enabled, by Lord Jellicoe, 
to learn, for the first time, what really happened in that action. 
Until his book appeared, the course of the engagement from the 
time that the British main battle fleet came into touch with the 
enemy was not made known. We now have the lucid narrative 
of the Commander-in-Chief himself, illustrated by excellent 
diagrams. There has been much discussion concerning the tactics 
employed by Lord Jellicoe after Sir David Beatty had drawn 
both the German battle-cruiser force and main battle fleet into 
contact with the British main fleet. The criticism of Lord 
Jellicoe’s tactics was based partly upon conjecture and _ partly 
upon the known fact that the German fleet escaped destruction 
and was able to return to its ports. With the publication of 
Lord Jellicoe’s book, the discussion has begun again. 

It would seem, however, to the plain man that the test of the 
value of an action resides in its results. The result of a general 
action may be decisive or indecisive; it may be the victory of 
one side over the other, in which case it is decisive ; or it may be 
that neither party can claim victory, in which case the result is 
indecisive, and the decision is postponed. The Battle of Jut- 
land, like some other great naval engagements, appeared to be 
indecisive at the time, but was, nevertheless, decisive. The 
present writer, in the pages of this Review, stated at the time his 
opinion for what it was worth, that the Battle of Jutland was a 
decisive British victory. In describing the surrender for intern- 
ment of the German Fleet, which took place on November 21 last, 
he ventured to affirm that the surrender was the direct sequel to 
the Battle of Jutland. 

The definition of a victory is that it makes impotent the 
forces of the adversary. After the Battle of Jutland the High 
Seas Fleet did not again challenge a general action. It put to 
sea on August 19, 1916, behind an elaborate arrangement of 
submarines, into which it was designed to lure the Grand Fleet 
to its destruction, and then retreated into port. The High Seas 
Fieet emerged once more in November 1918, and for the last 
time, at the orders of the British Commander-in-Chief, to sur- 
render itself for internment. If that is not victory, what is! 
It should here be observed that owing to the tremendous feats 
of organization, training, and preparation accomplished by 
Lord Jellicoe, the measures taken by the Admiralty, and the 
achievements of Government dockyards and private shipyards, 
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the Navy was so largely reinforced during the last two years of 
the war that it for became what the public were falsely 
told it was in 1914. It was ready to beat Germany. 

The account of the state of the Fleet when war broke out, 
given by Lord Jellicoe, has startled even the Liberals, if one 
may judge by their newspapers. But they are, of course, prompt 
to argue that it was nobody’s fault. To the ordinary mind it 
seems that there cannot have been an effect without a cause; 
and if the public wants to know in what consisted the cause, 
let them induce Parliament to demand the publication of the 
evidence given before the Beresford Committee, of which Mr. 
Asquith was chairman. The report of that Committee was so 
cunningly framed as to disengage the impression that Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, as he then was, had frivolously arraigned 
the magnificent and faultless administration of the Liberal Party, 
merely for the sake of making trouble. Why not let us know the 
truth, for a change ? 

When Sir John Jellicoe took over the command of the Grand 
Fleet he had nothing behind him, a formidable foe of a strength 
nearly equal to his own in front, and in between, a sea planted 
with invisible mine-fields, and pullulating with submarines. 
Against mines, at first, there was no defence at all. Before the 
war Lord Beresford had urged the creation of a force of trawler 
mine-sweepers, because, as he said, the fishermen of trawlers 
and drifters were accustomed to handling the requisite gear in 
the course of their occupation, but nothing was done. At first the 
chief danger menacing the Grand Fleet was the hidden weapon 
of the mine. Subsequently the mine was virtually eliminated. 
Next was the submarine. The public were given to understand 
that torpedo attack by submarine upon the Grand Fleet was not 
a serious peril. It was serious to this extent : that only by means 
of sleepless vigilance, skilled and swift manceuvring, and the 
rapid improvisation of every variety of defence, the Grand Fleet 
was saved from extensive loss. The great ships were hunted 
by the submarine as the whale is hunted by the swordfish. 

The business of the Grand Fleet was to bring the German 
High Seas Fleet to action, if possible, and if the Germans refused 
action, to hold their ships in their ports. For these purposes 
the Grand Fleet must keep the sea; so that it was constantly 
exposed to enemy submarine attack. Germany, on the other 
hand, decided to abandon her mercantile marine, and to keep 
her fleet in harbour, so that British submarines had no chance 
of attacking the enemy fleet. Under these conditions there 
can be no praise too high for the conduct of the officers and men 
of the Grand Fleet. Lord Jellicoe both preserved his fleet from 
loss and accomplished the object of its being. 
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The Grand Fleet, as such, maintained a distant blockade of 
the German High Seas Fleet, was strategically disposed to accept 
action should the enemy emerge from his ports, and was constantly 
making those “ sweeps” of the North Sea which Lord Jellicoe 
describes in detail. But, together with the blockade of the 
fighting forces of the enemy, the cruiser squadrons of the Grand 
Fleet were employed in the commercial blockade, the purpose 
of which was to deprive the enemy of sea-borne supplies. These 
squadrons were organized in zones, so that the northern sea exits 
and entrances were perpetually patrolled. 

The cruisers of the Edgar class, always represented by the 
Government before the war as an adequate force to patrol the 
trade-routes of the Empire, were withdrawn as unseaworthy 
after three months’ service, and the Admiralty were obliged to 
requisition a number of merchant vessels, to improvise their 
armament, and to employ them on men-of-war’s work thence- 
forward. The blockade line, after the spring of 1915, ran from 
the Orkney and Shetland Islands, past the Faroe Islands, to 
Iceland. In these savage northern latitudes, exposed to constant 
gales, perpetually in danger of mine and submarine, and virtually 
defenceless against the attack of an enemy cruiser, the blockading 
squadrons worked month in and month out the year round. 
It was necessary to board every passing vessel, so that in the 
worst weather the ships of the squadron must lower boats to 
carry the boarding party to the trading vessel. If the visiting 
officer found reason to suspect that the neutral vessel was carrying 
contraband, an armed guard was placed on board, and she was 
taken into Lerwick or Kirkwall for examination. Lord Jellicoe 
records that the armed guards, which were usually commanded 
by a junior officer of the Royal Naval Reserve, often suffered 
dire hardships in ill-found sailing vessels, and in several instances 
the vessels were torpedoed and the armed guard was drowned. In 
other cases the crew refused to work the ship, and the armed 
guard took her in by themselves. 

Save for the brief but appreciative reference by Lord Jellicoe, 
the work of the blockading squadrons is almost unknown to the 
public. No duty could be harder, more monotonous, or more 
dangerous ; and its performance was heroic. For a long time 
the weekly number of ships intercepted was between sixty and 
seventy. The officers and men of the blockading squadron 
were far from encouraged when they perceived that the greater 
proportion of the vessels they brought in were released by direct 
order from London without reference to the Prize Court, which 
tribunal alone was legally competent to decide questions of contra- 
band. They saw the results of their terrible labours steadily 
being frustrated by sedentary Government officials in London, 
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and there was bitter indignation. The Board of Trade statistics, 
and the United States statisties, show the immense increases 
of neutral imports at this time, and there can be no doubt that 
the enemy was being supplied with vast quantities of essential 
commodities. 

As was perhaps natural [writes Lord Jellicoe] the sentences on many ships’ cargoes, 
pronounced in London, were not accepted without question from the Fleet, and a good 
deal of correspondence passed with reference to individual ships. We, in the Fleet, 
were naturally very critical of any suspicion of laxity in passing, into neutral countries 
bordering on Germany, articles which we suspected might find their way into Germany, 
and constant criticisms were forwarded by me, first to the Admiralty, and, later, to 
the Ministry of Blockade, when the Ministry was established. The difficulties with 
which the Foreign Office was faced in regard to neutral susceptibilities were naturally 
not so apparent in the Fleet as to the authorities in London, and though many of our 
criticisms were, perhaps, somewhat unjustifiable, and some possibly incorrect, it is 
certain that, in the main, they were of use. Indeed, they were welcomed in London 
as giving the naval point of view. The decisive effect of the Blockade did not become 
apparent until the end, when the final crash came, and it was seen how supreme an 
influence on the result of the war this powerful weapon had exercised. 

Concerning all which there is a word to say. To be quite 
plain, the Government of this country were, in fact, supplying 
the enemy, and were, therefore, enabling him to intensify and to 
prolong the war, and to kill and maim more and more British 
seamen and soldiers. If the Ministers of that time can justify 
their action, it can only be said that, so far, they have not done 
so. It is not in the least likely that they will be brought to a 
public reckoning. If they were innocent in intention, well for 
them. If they were not, their punishment will pursue them, in- 
visible and implacable. In this matter, as in others, the civilians 
and the politicians were interfering with the work of the naval 
officer. The results of that meddling we know. But what was 
its motive and what its purpose ? 

The seamen could not compel the Government to enforce 
the Blockade, although they could, and did, protest against 
what they believed to be a fatal policy. But they were able to 
prevent some rash adventures, such as the proposal to attack 
Heligoland with the Fleet, to which Lord Jellicoe delicately 
alludes. The present writer happens to know that not the least 
of the Commander-in-Chief’s anxieties was lest the Grand Fleet, 
in concession to ignorance and impatience, should be suddenly 
ordered to attempt some enterprise which was either impossible 
to accomplish or which involved unjustifiable losses. Neverthe- 
less, it was the fact that the people on shore, as a whole, reposed 
perfect confidence in the Navy, and that the disturbance was 
made by the few. It was with the country as it is with the 
audience in a theatre: only the few applaud at the wrong 
moment ; and as the players are apt to mistake the few for the 
many, so the Navy was, perhaps, unduly perturbed. 
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The public trusted in the Grand Fleet, and they were right, 
as they often are, by instinct. For years before the war the 
public had been taught to rely entirely in superiority in material : 
in numbers of ships, in bigger guns, and so forth; and they were 
deceived by the politicians into believing in a material supremacy 
which did not, in fact, exist. But when the trial came, behold 
the public (luckily, for their peace of mind) forgetting all about 
material, and thinking solely of the quality of the British seaman. 
And once more the British seaman, in the face of perils of which 
his forefathers never dreamed, pulled the country through. 

The full history of the war at sea will filter out by degrees ; 
Lord Jellicoe’s book is the first of many, and will become a classic ; 
and let us all pray that the records of the various episodes and 
phases of the war will be written by naval officers who fulfilled 
their part in it and who alone know the facts. It is the first war 
in which the under-water weapon of the torpedo has been effec- 
tively used, just as it is the first war in which the aerial torpedo 
has been employed, and in which the airship and aeroplane 
emerged as scouts. The under-water torpedo made the war, 
in a sense, a war of destroyers. For upon the destroyer, herself 
the vehicle of the long-range torpedo, fell the whole immense 
and unremitting business of fighting both the enemy destroyer 
and the invisible under-water vehicle of the torpedo, the submarine. 
Without destroyers, the main battle fleet could not move. The 
whole vast volume of cross-Channel traffic was protected by 
destroyers; incoming and outgoing merchant ships were de- 
fended by destroyers, and very cross they were if their expected 
escort was otherwise engaged. Destroyers hunted submarines. 
Destroyers carried dispatches and ran errands. Destroyers 
sped to the rescue of ships in distress. And, in battle, destroyers 
fought at close range and in full daylight battleships and battle 
cruisers, a single salvo from whose guns wholly obliterates a 
destroyer, as the flame of a candle is blown out. There is nothing 
more extraordinarily heroic in naval history than the fighting 
of the destroyers at the Battle of Jutland. Yet that achieve- 
ment is scarce more valorous than the indomitable endurance 
of the officers and men who steamed back and forth across the 
Channel, day after day, in foul weather and fair. Often after a 
heavy run of sea, so violent is the motion of these light craft, 
that men went into hospital with broken bones. 

It was a determined destroyer attack made by the enemy 
upon the main British battle fleet, which, at the Battle of Jut- 
land, was designed to turn the scale in favour of the German 
Fleet. Lord Jellicoe explains how, by a timely deployment, 

-he avoided the attack. Some twenty torpedoes passed through 
his line, and the attack failed. The incident exemplifies to the 
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layman the a. of the long-range torpedo as a main 
weapon. Lord Jellicoe implies that it is more dangerous than 
the gun. It is a point which will be debated by naval officers, 
and the civilian can but leave the matter to professional fighting 
men. He may, however, discern some analogy between the 
torpedo and the aerial bomb. There is no mystery about the 
air torpedo. It is sufficiently obvious that the swift evolution 
of the air torpedo must completely change land warfare, and, 
as we hope, may serve as a powerful deterrent from making war. 
The institution of conscription brought the whole nation, as 
distinguished from the small professional Army, directly or in- 
directly into the conflict. But the air torpedo completed the 
system, for it brought war into the very houses of the civilian 
population, slaying women and children, the sick and the aged, 
indiscriminately. Henceforward, if war be in question, the people 
must ponte A the prospect of some five hundred aeroplanes 
arriving over their silly heads inside twenty-four hours. They 
may say to the hills, Cover us, and to the mountains, Fall on us, 
but it will be too late. The German gospel of material force is 
now concentrated in the torpedo, a god incarnate in high ex- 
plosive, the apotheosis of destruction. 

The effect of that avatar upon naval warfare remains to be 
explored. But the history of the beginning of the war at sea, 
as related by the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet, is the 
history of the conflict of spirit with material force and of the 
victory of spirit. The enemy was using weapons against which 
there was no defence, and he may have reckoned that their em- 
ployment would paralyse British naval power. There was, 
in the German view, no sense in keeping the sea amid mines and 
submarines, nor would merchant seamen consent to sail in con- 
stant and imminent peril of a violent death. But what are you 
to do if your enemy will not see reason? For the British seamen 
went on with their work. They defied the powers of darkness. 
If they must perish, they must, but that was not the point. Not 
for nothing had the British seaman held the mastery of the sea 
for centuries. 

Force for force, during the first two years of the war the German 
High Seas Fleet had a better chance of defeating the Grand Fleet 
than the Grand Fleet had of defeating the High Seas Fleet. The 
Germans lack neither skill nor courage. Yet they did not pre- 
vail. Their sovereign opportunity came to them at the Battle 
of Jutland, and they ran away from it, and afterwards lied about 
their conduct. They claimed a victory. 


In order to make good their contention [writes Lord Jellicoe] the Germans claimed 
to have sunk one battleship, one armoured cruiser, three light cruisers, and five destroyers 
more than actually were sunk on the British side; and they concealed, until further 
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concealment was impossible, the sinking of the battle cruiser Liitzow, and the light 
cruiser Rostock, besides omitting to mention that the Seydlitz had to be beached to pre- 
vent her sinking. . . . They also said nothing of at least four German battleships being 
torpedoed, and of several battleships and all their battle cruisers being so severely 
damaged by gun-fire as to be incapable of further fighting for several months. 


The steady, consistent, and shameless lying of the Germans 
throughout the war gives the measure of their spirit. There is 
nothing to be done with a liar. He places himself in conflict 
with the laws of the universe. By material force the German 
slew millions of people, but he did not kill their spirit, and had 
he won the war he would still have been as far as ever from what 
he wanted. But what is remarkable is that throughout the war 
the actual material force of which he was master failed him. 
Again and again, on land, had the Germans gone on, they must 
have gained victory. But they unaccountably stopped. So 
at sea. Behind the tremendous panoply of war, spirit mys- 
teriously meets spirit, and the stronger, because more virtuous, 
spirit prevails. 

L. Cope CoRNFORD 


IRELAND 
PARTITION NO REMEDY 


It is usual to treat a hackneyed theme by tracing cause and effect 
for so long a period as the readers’ patience will endure. In 
all cases this is tedious; in Ireland it is futile. The country 
is never dull, because cause and effect have nothing to do with 
each other. In other countries ill-treatment begets disloyalty ; 
poverty stimulates crime; prosperity gives contentment; in 
Ireland sentiment and habit govern events. For centuries 
Governments and landlords were the arbiters of Ireland. The 
popular landlord, as long as landlords counted for anything, 
was the man who spent more than he had, left rents alone, and 
did nothing for his tenantry ; the improving landlord who spent 
half his rents on his estate and exacted some return was a byword. 
Governments were similarly expected to suit British progress 
to Irish ideas. Political effort in Ireland is not merely the ma- 
chinery by which a crop of sound measures may be gleaned from 
the Government, but the means by which a constant crop of fresh 
grievances may be produced. Sober Englishmen are surprised 
that religious equality having been established fifty years ago, 
the land troubles set at rest, education made free, social con- 
ditions improved out of all recognition, the wail of discontent, 
which is the birthright of Irish politicians, sounds louder than 
ever. 

They should turn to the records of Grattan’s Parliament. 
The Constitution of 1782 extorted undreamt-of concessions 
from England’s necessity, and raised Irish liberties to high-water 
mark. Any other Western country, freed for the first time 
from the hated control of industries and laws, might have been 
trusted to turn such promising material to account. Yet the 
élite of Ireland started a fresh agitation within six months, backed 
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it by 130,000 volunteers, and rushed to Dublin to spend money 
which no one thought it worth his while to make. 

Recent history shows no falling off from the traditional 
standard. Before 1914 the National Party, through Mr. Red- 
mond, were claiming credit for the removal of every Irish griev- 
ance, apart from the passing of Home Rule, while Mr. Birrell, in 
a rare interval of seriousness, had declared Ireland more quiescent 
than she had been for eight hundred years. Yet a fly soon 
emerged from the ointment. As usual, an Irish Party, stimulated 
by gifted schemers, who wanted no Home Rule at all, was found 
to declare that the Redmond brand of Home Rule was a betrayal 
of the country, that Ireland without Dominion powers would 
be manacled by England, and without Ulster would be hope- 
lessly insolvent. ‘So things stood in August 1914, when a life- 
and-death struggle gave Nationalist Ireland the chance of doing 
what every nation, great or small, was doing in self-defence, 
not to speak of proving to Liberals, who, in the cause of Home 
Rule, had been excluded from office for nearly twenty years, 
and had broken up the English Constitution, that they had put 
out their principles to good interest. 

Unluckily, Mr. Asquith, after all his sacrifices, had not ad- 
vanced a yard. Ulster had grievances, so had the Suffragists, 
so, in their view, had the miners. All, with one accord, threw 
them to the winds in face of the common danger, and have not 
fared the worse in consequence. Had the South and West of 
Ireland followed the Redmond lead, their demand for a Parlia- 
ment would have been irresistible. In place of it, intrigues with 
Germany, the rising of 1916, the Sinn Fein agitation of 1911, 
the banding of the Nationalists and Sinn-Feiners, under the gis 
of the Catholic Church in 1918 at the darkest moment of the war, 
to resist conscription, followed each other in quick succession. 
The record is one to make every lover of Ireland blush. 

Great Britain has not dreamed of exacting a toll for this 
default. Ireland comes out of the war more prosperous thal 
any nation in Europe. Her revenue of £12,000,000 did not meet 
the lavish expenditure on her local services in 1914; to-day 
her revenue is £26,000,000, and doubles her outgoings. The 
extra taxes have hardly been felt. Manufactures are booming; 
record agricultural prices are obtained, the Land Act rents are 
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being sold for fifty or sixty years’ purchase, wages have trebled, 
food is plentiful. On the top of it all the Government, with 
phenomenal unwisdom, is giving “ unemployment” donations at 
29s. to 40s. a week—a rate in excess of agricultural wages—to 
persons of both sexes who have been discharged for inefficiency, 
or have not done a day’s work for ten years. In such an 
Eldorado Americans believe chronic discontent is maintained by 
unjust laws ! 

The situation is now tangled, even beyond Irish precedent. 
It was a fetish with three Governments that there should be no 
trouble in Ireland during the war. Mr. Birrell and Mr. Duke, 
as Chief Secretaries, despite repeated warnings, helped by weakness 
to manufacture a National Party out of a few irreconcilables. 
The Convention of 1917, ill-timed as it was, failed because the 
Sinn Fein leaders, released to create a sedative atmosphere, did 
not share the views of the Government on the type of gas con- 
ducive to that result. In three months they established anarcliy 
in the West, got two hundred criminals released by hunger- 
strikes, and induced the Catholic clergy to advance National claims 
to the Dominion level as an antidote to a republic. When Lord 
French took the situation in hand it was too late for con- 
scription, the Nationalist Party were doomed, and no firmness 
could prevent seventy-three republicans being acclaimed by 
constituencies which two years before would not have re- 
turned half a dozen. In less than three years the Government, 
by running away from their difficulties, have multiplied them 
tenfold. 

December 1918 saw another turn of the wheel. Mr. Lloyd 
George, on the old ground that you must do something, decided, 
like the ideal umpire, to do what could satisfy nobody. ‘There 
are three possible courses as to legislation, all of which are, under 
existing circumstances, inconceivable after recent experience : 

(1) To put the Home Rule Act of 1914 in operation and 
frankly subject the whole of Ireland to Sinn Fein domination, 
which would cause civil war. This would be absurd, because, in 
any event, Ulster cannot be coerced. 

(2) To substitute for the Home Rule Act such a scheme as 
was supported by the majority of the recent Convention, which 
would place loyalist representatives and the extremists on a 
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practical equality, and make Ulster, with her wealth and progress, 
the dominant force. 

(3) To divide Ireland, annexing Ulster to Great Britain, 
and allow a Sinn Fein State of 3,400,000 to be established within 
seventy miles of Great Britain. 

As Mr. Lloyd George with some misgivings apparently con- 
templates the third of these alternatives, it is, perhaps, worth 
briefly stating that there is no possible scheme which could unite 
so much opposition and secure less advantages. The partition 
of Ireland, even if it be accompanied, as is suggested, by financial 
provisions excluding the South from any liability for the war 
debt, is bitterly decried by every section of public opinion in 
the South. Sinn-Feiners, Nationalists, commercial men, and 
Catholic bishops will have none of it. To 350,000 Southern 
Unionists it spells exclusion from all political or national life, 
and the “helot”’ conditions, which we spent £250,000,000 and 
30,000 lives in South Africa to relieve. It would be a standing 
danger to Great Britain, for Imperial forces cannot watch a 
country teeming with good harbours and naval bases if every 
public official, magistrate and policeman were against them. 

As regards the minority, which includes all the leading business 
men of the South, can we conceive the folly of handing over 
Dublin commercial undertakings, in which millions are invested, 
to the mercies of a body of men who, apart from their principles, 
have neither political nor financial experience ? 

No sane Government would sever from the Empire a country 
which, if we had been beaten to our knees, Germany could not 
have wrested from us. Yet, in searching for an Irish settlement, 
which is at present a “ will-o’-the-wisp,” the Government appear 
to favour a surrender which cannot be a settlement, and conces- 
sions which, though terribly onerous to Great Britain, would be 
repudiated with contumely by those to whom they were offered, 
and which, if accepted, would eventually mean Separation. 

So long as Ulster is part of Ireland there can be reasonable 
Government, but, in the sense which Separatists understand it, 
there will be no national unity. It is only by making the Boyne 
a boundary that the Government can manufacture an Irish 
nation and turn the present unrest into a permanent danger to 
the Empire. 
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Mr. Lloyd George’s letter to Mr. Bonar Law shuts the door 
somewhat tremulously on maintaiming the status quo. Every 
Irishman of experience would tell him that within five years, under 
present conditions, the loss of prosperity from any Home Rule 
Act, apart from the ignominy of deserting 350,000 men who 
have given all they possess to the war, will bring down on the 
Government far heavier condemnation than the much criticized 
“Firm Government.” In any case, surely the safety of the 
Empire, and of Great Britain as the heart of the Empire, comes 
first. 

MIDLETON 


A FUNNY PARTY AT SCAPA FLOW 


From doing the same job for the men’s concerts in various ships I 
should really have had the sense to leave it well alone instead of 
deliberately running my head into the noose, for 1 may as well 
confess at once that it was my own fault that | ever volunteered to 
act as Stage-manager to our first officer's show. The whole idea 
of a “funny party” started by the complete ward-room going 
over to another ship’s revue one afternoon. We all enjoyed it so 
much, and the performers seemed so cheery when we met them 
afterwards, au naturel, in the mess, that the whole affair took on 
the appearance of a direct challenge to us who had always sworn 
that our Captain should not be disappointed when he told us all 
in a speech on the quarter-deck the day we commissioned that it 
was up to us to be the best and happiest ship in the Grand Fleet. 
That we could not produce a show good enough to coax a smile of 
unwilling envy from the most mouldy member of those ward-rooms 
hidebound in body and soul to Scapa was simply unthinkable. 
Talent or no talent, it must be done. 

The Captain held a “ meeting of those interested in theatricals ” 
in his fore-cabin where every one unanimously decided that we 
must “ get on with it.” The point seemed to be exactly what we 
were to get on with, for every ardent spirit saw himself command- 
ing rapturous applause from stirred houses, but, being naturally 
a little diffident of exposing his artistic soul before all, no one 
ventured even a suggestion of the nature of the entertainment 
which was to eclipse all others. 

Eventually a Committee of Taste of three was elected (the 
Captain told us for whom to vote !), consisting of the instructor- 
commander, who was expected to ‘ write the words and so on” 
and act as suitable balance for the youth of the other two, of whom 
one was a lieutenant-commander, reported to have sung in public 
(his own report), and my humble self, lieutenant of untried valuein 
any direction at all, but a known lover of the beautiful, as the 
Captain kindly said when I volunteered for the job, and with mis- 
givings saw myself written down as Stage-manager. As financial 
member the paymaster sub-lieutenant R.N.R., who had done 
something of the same nature “ outside,” was welcomed, for 
almost invariably there is a hopeless chaos when the bill comes in, 
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followed by a hurried passing of the hat round after the show is 
over to make up the deficit due to the enthusiastic buyings by the 
artistes who have the true artistic contempt for such dross as mere 
ward-room subscriptions, etc. etc., whereupon an exciting scene 
follows in some one’s cabin, hard things are said, flat contradictions 
follow, and the meeting ends in a general whirlwind of biting 
personalities. . . . No, the man who takes over the funny party 
finances must have character. 

After the election the next step was to arrange the when and 
where of Committee meetings, and this turned out the easiest 
thing of all, for the Committee, to a man, were already members of 
an after-luncheon coffee club in the leutenant-commander’s cabin, 
which sociable arrangement needed considerable explanation 
when our honest messmates roundly accused us of shoving our- 
selves down their unsuspecting throats, while they laughed to 
scorn our defence that it was practically an accident the Captain 
placed us at the wheel, and if we did go and get “ elected,” who 
else would have done all the spade-work while others got all the 
limelight ? And, any way, didn’t we have a glorious success 
etc. etc.? In actual fact the Committee took no small amount 
of what limelight there was, for, on the principle that the devil 
you know is better than the devil you don't, we took nearly all the 
principal parts; however, the “glorious success”’ part of the 
argument fortunately turned out trumps, and so the ward-room, 
in the end, looked kindly only on our better natures. 

Right from the start the Committee had but one mind in 
common, and in the face of advice, criticism, and abuse we decided 
at all costs to be original—those in outer darkness called it “ high- 
brow ’’—to appeal to the wits of our audiences, to have nobody 
else’s plays, and, above all, not to give a revue, for revues had been 
well done and then overdone, originality countenanced no written 
play, and we were fixed in the belief that the naval officer had 
a soul above the red-nose-and-umbrella where his humour was 
concerned. Gradually out of the wealth of glorious (and usually 
impracticable) ideas there emerged a general desire in the minds 
of the Committee to please and amuse on the lines of the late 
“ Follies’ when they took all London by storm under that witty 
versatile genius H. G. Pelissier, who is still, surely, more than just 
a memory to the thousands to whom he gave such lasting delight. 
For an ordinarily gifted ward-room no small ambition, my masters ! 
We should take the boards as Pierrot and Pierrette, we decided, 
and being already blessed with at least two pianists, as well as 
several more who could learn one tune at a pinch, we were to 
burst upon the delighted Grand Fleet a novel feature in the 
absence of a band and the presence of one of the performers 
always at the piano. 
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This, in passing, a feature which met with considerable oppo- 
sition from the company of both “ sexes ’’ mainly because we all 
felt that the band could always carry us over—or drown if neces- 
sary—those notes which incapacity or terror rendered us nervous 
to attempt; however, in this matter, as in some others, the Com- 
mittee had its wicked will by coupling sheer obstinacy with the 
bland assurance that by the time we were “through with it’ 
everybody should be able to sing anything. 

Then came the all-important selection of our cast. Well, as 
it turned out, this was one of the easier points, for we had already 
had ward-room “‘ sing-songs,’’ and knew to a certain extent who 
could sing—and who only thought he could—who had a good stage 
appearance, and the manner to carry through small inexactitudes 
in song, and whether So-and-so could get his words and meaning 
“across.” Asa Pierrot entertainment was to be the order of the 
night, these sing-songs supplied us with most valuable raw material 
too ; in fact we took whole “ turns” out bodily and appropriated 
them to our needs, hoping against hope that no foreign devil had 
been dining in the mess the evening it had been done, or that our 
embellishments might alter the original until it was unrecognizable. 

All this, of course, applied exclusively to our Pierrots, who stood 
up before all men, as it were, already judged worthy or unfit fora 
place in the limelight, but what of the Pierrettes who were to dazzle, 
fascinate, sing, and act ?—that was the rub. Naturally we flew 
to the gun-room for youth and beauty, and the process for the 
honour of selection was no mean ordeal; in fact the midshipmen 
had the time of their lives. We painted them white, we painted 
them red, we bistred their eyelids, we carmined their lips, deluged 
them in violet powder, tried a dozen wigs of every conceivable 
colour, even green, which had its devotees though rejected as too 

“ advanced,” and generally made their young lives a blight anda 
confusion quite apart from the continuous exactions of the Stage- 
manager and the Musical Director in their particular fields. Nor 
was the sway and eddy of artistic impulse confined to the gun- 
room alone, for several seamed and lined old faces were impartially 
scrutinized by the Committee to see if grease-paint might possibly 
fill up the crevasses nature had made, and give the world “ sophisti- 

pow. beauty combined with that imitation of the “ hot-house 
plant ” which experience only can give a mere man. 

Again, I remember the most acrimonious, almost personal, 
meeting in which the Committee ever indulged was on the subject 
of dress ; indeed, it was only the arrival of the rest of the ward-room 
mess from the ante-room to find out what all the row was about 
that suddenly made us all aware of the ludicrous picture of seven 
naval officers thumping a small round table, and shouting abuse 
at each other at the tops of their voices about the kind of under- 
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clothes the Pierrettes were to wear. I write seven where it should 
have been only three, or at the most four, including the Costumier 
and the Committee, but we ever suffered from extraneous criticism 
and advice, and on so fascinating a subject small wonder that 
others “chipped-in’’ unrestrained until laughter healed the 
breach and the affair was settled in a trice over cocktails all round. 
From a mass of experience and failure in selecting midshipmen as 
girls came certain outstanding facts. Almost anybody with 
round face or small features can be made into quite a pretty girl, 
but, unfortunately, so many midshipmen with charming faces 
have the voice of a corn-crake, while those with sweet voices are of 
“homely” appearance and blessed with large features, which 
make up into a travesty of the fair sex which is best expressed by 
the adjective “* ham-faced,” and, ye gods! the size of hands and 
feet of a growing boy emerging from tight sleeves or skirts should 
one be unwary enough to fancy dresses so designed. Again, few 
midshipmen have had the time to study the niceties of glance or 
carriage in ladies as their seniors—and if they have we argue a 
misspent youth though secretly thanking Allah—consequently, 
as is the case in so many fields, alas, a “ good old ’un will beat a 
good young ‘un any day,” and we had the find of our dramatic 
lives in the person of the financial adviser, who became our principal 
girl despite his long and seamy past and bald head which he would 
expose at the end of each entertainment, whereas, if he had only 
kept his red wig on, some shreds of respectability might still have 
persisted in the minds of his many admirers. 

We found in the end that feminine movement on the stage was 
the asset, for however sweet the voice and lovely the face and 
figure, soft illusion vanishes and the ludicrous side becomes too 
strong for the most sympathetic audience when the young and 
tender heroine, surprised in a slightly compromising attitude with 
her lover in the forest, advances with bulldog jaw and the strides 
of a Rugby international forward upon that graceless villain, the 
immaculately dressed Jasper Vavasour, as if to “scrag’’ him 
physically as well as sear his wicked soul. Unfortunately, it seems 
that very, very seldom can art replace nature even long after a 
midshipman has lost his inevitable shyness in this direction, for 
you cannot teach him to move gracefully, much less flutter, be 
coy, or provoking, or angry on the stage if nature has put no 
appreciation of a situation in his mind already ; on the other hand, 
no one remembers that a moderately pretty leading lady, whose 
expression mirrors any sentiment she wishes and whose every 
movement is a dream, has once or twice sung most excruciatingly 
flat. , 

The cast settled at last for the medley of songs, little playlets, 
and turns which, with the connecting-links making it continuous, 
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went to the stuff of ourshow. There remained the organization for 
getting the right people on the stage at the right time in the right 
costume, for the instructor-commander, whose witty, clever writing 
= almost the entire book and libretto, was a veritable 
Gilbert for the exactness of his words and setting, and allowed no 
‘ skrimshanking” on the part of the w retched Stage-manager. 
Pale, but determined to keep only the vision of the complete enter- 
tainment in all its rosiest glow ever before me, I would come to the 
‘ coffee club ” with the programme of the latest organization and 
rehearsal needed for the night, to be met with objection and 
criticism—frank, free, and, worst of all, usually correet—whereupon 
I would return to my cabin, alter everything, and then try to re- 
member each of the Committee’s weak points for special notice 
at the next opportunity. Then in the evening, after dinner and 
censoring were over, came the rehearsals, each in some special 
feature or other a little Waterloo for the Stage- manager. Some- 
times a principal refused to turn up. sometimes the chorus in a 
body had guests to dinner or night-watches, anon it was the 
pianist who had neither the soul nor the skin on his finger-tips 
left to respond to the everlasting call of “ Just once more through 
the chorus again, please” . . . and so on and so on until either 
the complete | party left in high dudgeon with hard words about my 
“criminal organization,” or else, if the pianist had turned up, 
some one would start a peculiarly popular song from another ship's 
funny party just to demonstrate how much better other shows had 
been compared to the possibilities of our ewe-lamb. Gradually I 
lost faith in human nature. . . 
Rehearsal after rehearsal followed, everything seeming more 
stale and dull, and all the jokes and witty spontaneities mere 
ghosts of those we had conceived in the generous after-luncheon 
hour of coffee among congenial spirits, or during those times at 
night when the tired mind refuses to sleep and spends itself in 
brilliant imaginings on the very subject where it most needs rest. 
The arrival of the costumes spurred the company on gallantly for a 
few days, but the novelty soon wore off, and although those 
members of the ward-room whom we invited to attend our semi- 
dress rehearsal were kind and wished us luck, etc., it was done 
rather in the spirit of the father who congratulates his son on 
getting command of a destroyer and then sends him a life-saving 
waistcoat. There were blithe spirits who were optimistic in the 
faces of the most distressing situations, and it did not do for the 
Committee to show their inner feelings on all occasions, yet when 
the day dawned and, later, it was time to get dressed and made up, 
our well-wishers were shaken to a man in this wise. 
The old theatre-ship Gourko came alongside early, and simul- 
taneous with her arrival there steamed into Scapa Flow the 
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Battle Cruisers, our firm friends ever since we went through the 
mill with them at Jutland. Now that the great day had arrived 
all interest suddenly revived in the funny party, and nothing would 
satisfy its members but that we should immediately invite all the 
Battle Cruiser officers over to our first performance, which was 
only intended to be “ trying it on the dog ” in the shape of our own 
officers and men and such very few friends whom we trusted to 
like us still if it turned out to be an absolute “ frost.’” In half an 
hour the signal was through, and we were committed to sink or 
swim by our first public effort in ten hours’ time. 

Meanwhile my job of rigging the stage and auditorium in the 
Gourko’s low, dark hold was progressing over a bleeding heart. 
The scenery, plain but artistic, fitted nowhere, all our measure- 
ments were wrong, and I saw in a trice that the steps of such 
dances as we essayed could not possibly work out to bring the 
lovely chorus within yards of desired positions ; the organization 
of the stage machinery (days and nights of honest toil) faded 
before me as [ examined fittings whic h ought never to have been 
there and gaping voids where those on which we counted should 
have been, and knew in my stunned brain that the precious hours 
were flying what time the assisting sailors danced upon our clean, 
white ‘striped curtains with heavy , dusty boots, and a leading 
torpedo-man deluged all, at intervals, in Stygian gloom whose 
silences would be broken only by the crashing of his mates as they 
fought their bitter way through our fragile properties in search of 
“ eut-outs ” for the lighting. 

Angry, dirty, and almost speechless from answering the con- 
tinuous stream of questions and comments from foe and friend, 
at last, barely two hours before the curtain must ring up and well- 
fed midshipmen would criticize from easy chairs, I dared to hope 
that all might possibly be ready in time, and called upon the moody, 
sullen company for a short skeleton rehearsal on the stage which 
was utterly strange to us all. 

The sticceeding forty-five minutes simply beggars description. 
It would need an Ibsen to paint the bleak despair which grew in 
the minds of those present ; they went away afterwards to their 
cold supper like lambs to the slaughter . . . there was not one who 
did not fear personal disaster, hoots, derision, the hurried leaving 
of the Mighty to their boats, utter fiasco, and even the covert 
avoidance of their friends till all should be forgotten. Did I 
write that there was not one? Well, there seems to be a point in 
mental stress when nature steps in and says Enough; or perhaps it 
was that anything going right at all, however vapid or cold, was a 
relief, but it did seem to me that there were some faint glimmerings 
of coherence about that ghastly business, and with blessed food 
and drink inside me there appeared, at any rate, a prospect that 
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the guests would be able to leave on their own account half-way 
through, and not be turned away at the early doors with the dis- 
graceful news that we could not get the show ready in time ; that 
they should enjoy themselves . . .! 

In common with all amateur theatricals there were the exas- 
perations inevitable at the eleventh hour. Ten minutes before the 
curtain was to rise an excited midshipman dashed into my cabin, 
where make-up was proceeding with the speed of desperation, and 
gasped out, “ Please, sir, Ethel says have you got her ——, because 
his servant can’t find them anywhere,” the lady being our principal 
girl and the unmentioned article simply essential to a short-skirted 
Pierrette. A moment later enters a grinning sailor... . “‘ From 
Mr. Handy, sir; all the left wings 1s fallen down and broke the 
motor-car "—a bitter blow indeed after all the trouble the carpenters 
had to make it into limousine one side and “ cow-in-a-smiling- 
pasture’ the other. A moment later—‘‘ From the Captain, sir; 
he’s just coming up with the Admiral now, and will you be ready to 
start ?” 

Consigning one and all to perdition, refusing to answer ruby 
lips with the eternal query, “‘ D’you think I look all right now ?” 
I grab hurriedly for my own Pierrot dress, slap powder on a face 
never pleasing and now distorted with every evil passion, to smile 
and smirk forsooth at complete strangers whom I now feel I 
loathe severally and in bulk. . . . Somebody has taken my black 
silk head-cloth, the fiend. . . . I must appear bareheaded or not at 
all... . There's no one to sing my verse in the opening chorus. . . . 
I turned on another who is not “on” till No 3, scalped him and 
ran. In the wings I met Ethel for a moment and read, oh joy! 
success in her eyes. A glance at the girls, and they looked piquante, 
adorable ; Pierrots danced blithely on the stage, smiling and confi- 
dent ; while the band played with fervour and abandon to a packed, 
expectant house. Quietly we took our places behind the curtain 
after the band had played “ God save the King,” waited a pause 
while the audience sat down, and then we were “ off.”’ 

What a success it was! Within five minutes our little party 
had the measure of their audience and put every ounce of “ go” 
into it, threw shyness to the winds, and opened up talents and 

races of which they had been as little aware before as any one. 

think an audience of naval officers is one of the best in the world, 
there is a freshness and healthy delight about them which rejoices 
in no mean measure in a song well sung, a situation cleverly 
handled, or in a piece of good acting, amusing or dramatic, and 
perhaps most of all does the comedy of accident to a performer 
appeal irresistibly to their ever-ready sense of humour. For 
instance, when the Persian gentleman, after paying high musical 
devotion to his lady shimmering in Eastern lack of clothing beneath 
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the moon on a divan, unfortunately fell backwards through the 
starry night into a large basket of electric bulbs some two feet 
below the level of the stage, followed by a fusillade of explosions 
with which nature salutes the breaking of vacua, even the torpedo- 
lieutenant had to laugh between his curses. 

I confess I lived in a dream all the time—things change so. 
Even from one’s highest hopes the reality is utterly different when 
it does come, and the way an audience loves and laughs is at the 
mercy of the ficklest, most intangible goddess, surely, that man 
ever serves. Individually and as a w hole the funny party eclipsed 
themselves, and afterwards people were very kind, and praised our 
efforts till it made one quite uncomfortable, while the Captain, 
who had been a genial tower of strength in misfortune and success, 
was simply delighted, and as was his way spoke his mind outright 
until we all trod on air literally, in one or two cases, as well as 
figuratively, for the leading lady sprained a tendon while holding a 
dancing séance to a delighted audience aboard a certain destroyer 
moored alongside for the occasion, while Big Willie (@ la Hazelden) 
wellnigh cracked the head which gave us golden words by en- 
deavouring to force his way up a closed hatch in the dark. 

Yes, while success lasts it is sweet indeed, yet when the mind 
settles down afterwards to view events in their proper perspective 
one wonders partly at the passion which spurs one on during the 
bad times, partly at the self-sacrifice and loyalty of those who allow 
themselves to be bothered and harried by a brother-officer of 
doubtful capacity, and, lastly, whether after all it is worth it in 
the end, for within a fortnight of our last ‘‘ appearance,’ one who 
travelled by bus with me praised our ship’s show to the heavens, 
and then, as I warmed to him for his artistic appreciation, pro- 
ceeded to describe exactly where he had been thrilled, not by our 
adorable Ethel at all, but by the minx who murdered the heroine’s 
part in the mere pantomime “ put on” by our hated rivals in 
another ship. Positively the man had mixed up the two “ shows”’ ! 

Sic transit gloria . . . but I did exactly the same job next 
year. 

PROSPERO 


OUT WITH THE YANKS 


HUNTING 


‘Ir it’s destroyer work you want, there are five of them getting 
under way at four o’clock,” said the “Senior Officer Present,” 
looking at his watch. “‘ You'll have just about time to pick up 
your luggage and connect if you want to go. I can’t tell you 
what they’re going to do—they won't know that themselves til 
they get to sea, and their orders may be changed from hour to 
hour, and things may happen to send them to the Channel, 
France, or to several other places, on and off the chart, before 
they put in here ag: vin. But there'll be work to do—plenty of it. 
That’s the best part of this corner of the North Atlantic in which 
our Allies have done the American destroyers the honour of 
setting them on the U-boats. Whatever else you may suffer 
from, it won't be from ennui.” It was luck indeed, on two 
hours’ notice, to have the chance of getting out in just the way 
I had planned, where I had been quite prepared to stand by 
for twice as many days, and I fell m with the arrangement at 
once. 

Captain X—— ran his eye down a board where the names 
of a number of destroyers were displayed against certain data 
indicating their whereabouts and disposition. ‘‘ Zop, Zap, Zip, 


Zim, Zam,” he read musingly. “ Zip—yes, I don’t think I can do. 


better than send you on the Zip. Her skipper is as keen as he 
is able, and the Zip herself has the reputation of having some- 
thing of a nose for U-boats on her own account. I'll advise him 
you're coming. Pick up your sea-togs and put off to her as soon 
as you can. Good tue k.” The American naval officer, like the 
British, never says ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ if it can possibly be avoided. 

They were already preparing to unmoor as I clambered over 
the side of the Zip, and by the time I had shifted to sea-boots 
and oilskins in the Captain’s cabin—which, unoccupied by himself 
during that strenuous interval, was to be mine at sea—she was 
swinging in the stream and nosing out into the creaming wakes 
of the two of her “ dazzle-painted ” sisters who were preceding 
her down the bay. 
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There are several things that strike one as “ different” on 
going to an American warship after a spell in a British ship of 
the same class, but the one which surges to meet you and goes 
to your head like wine is the all-pervading spirit of vibrant, 
sparkling, unquenchable youthfulness. Everything you see and 
hear seems to radiate it—every throb of the engines, every beat 
of the screws—and at first you may almost get the impression 
that it comes from the ship herself. But when you start to 
trace it down, you find it bubbles from a single fount, the men, 
or rather the boys—the lounging, laughing, devil-may-care boys. 
Theirs the alchemy to transform every one and everything that 
comes near them into the golden seeming of themselves. 

This ‘* youthfulness’ of the American destroyers is in the 
crew rather than the officers, for the latter—especially the captain 
and executive—will average, if anything, a shade older than 
their ‘‘ opposite numbers”’ in a British destroyer. There is a 
certain minimum of highly specialized work in navigating and 
fighting a destroyer which must be in the hands of officers and 
men who can have only attained the requisite traiing in long 
years of technical study and practical experience. Given these 
and the remainder of the ship’s company—-provided only that 
they have digestive organs that will continue to function when 
tilted through a dozen different slants and angles in as many 
seconds—can be trained to perfection in an astonishingly short 
time. 

Here is the way a British naval officer who is familiar with 
the work of the American destroyer flotilla expressed himself 
in this connexion: “ The ship’s company of any one of these 
American destroyers,” he said, ‘* will average a good five years 
younger than that of a British destroyer. Off-hand, one would 
say that this would tell against them, but, as a matter of fact, 
quite the contrary is the case. Given that the command and the 
technical operations are in the hands of highly trained and fairly 
serious-minded officers, you can’t have too much ‘ slap-bang,’ 
hell-for-leather,’ ‘ devil-take-the-consequences’ spirit in the 
ship’s company. And where will you find that save in the 
youngsters—tireless, fearless, careless boys. They’ve found that 
out in the air services, and we're finding it out in the destroyers. 
And right there—in these quick-headed, quick-footed super-boys 
of theirs—is where the Yankee destroyers have the best of us.” 


The green hills astern had turned grey and dissolved in mist 
and darkness before the Captain was able to announce what 
work was afoot for us. The Zim and Zam, it appeared, were 
to be detached on some mission of their own, while the Zop, 
Zap, and Zip, after “ hunting” submarines for some time, were 
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to proceed to a certain port, pick up the Lymptania, and escort 
her through the “ danger zone” on her westward voyage. The 
Captain was grinning as he finished reading the order. “I can’t 
give you any definite assurance,” he said, “ that the hunt part 
of the stunt is going to scare up any U-boats, although the 
prospects this week are more promising than for some time; 
but ’—he turned his level gaze to the westward, where the in- 
rolling Atlantic swells were blotting with undulant humps the 
fading primrose of the narrow strip of afterglow—‘ if this wind 
and sea keep the same force and direction for three or four days 
more, I'll promise you all the excitement your heart can desire 
when we take on our escort duties. The last time we took out 
the old Lymptania—well, I’ve got marks on me yet from the 
corners I got banged up against, and as for the poor little Zip— 
but she’s had a refit since and most of the scars have been 
removed. As you will have ample chance to see for yourself, 
there isn’t a lot of dolce far niente in any of this life we lead in 
connexion with our little game here, but if there is one phase of 
our activities that is farther removed from ‘ peace, perfect peace’ 
than any other, it is trying to screen an ex-Atlantic greyhound 
that is boring at umpty-ump knots into a head wind and sea. 
Strafing U-boats is a Sunday-school picnic in comparison at any 
time; but it will be worse this week because they have just 
put down a couple of big liners, and the skipper of the Lymptama, 
knowing they will be laying for him, will force her like he was 
trying to get his company the transatlantic mail subsidy. 
For us to cut zigzags around that kind of a thing—but you'll be 
able to judge for yourself. I only hope we can catch you a U-boat 
or two by way of preliminary, so as to lead up to the climax by 
slow degrees.”’ 

Things were fairly comfy that night—that is, as comfort goes 
in a destroyer. There was a good stiff wind and a good deal 
more than a lop of sea running ; but as both were coming on the 
quarter and we were plodding along at no great speed, the Zip 
made very passable weather of it. The bridge, save for occasional 
showers of light spray where a sea slapped over the side, was 
quite dry, and even on the long run of low deck amidships there 
were several havens of refuge where the men off watch could for- 
gather to smoke and yarn without fear of more than an occasional 
spurt of brine. A dry deck does not chance every day that a 
destroyer is on business bent at sea, and when it does, like sunshine 
in Scotland, is a thing to luxuriate in. 

As the twilight deepened and melted into the light of a moon 
that was but a day or two from the full (*‘ Bad luck for the Lymp- 
tama convoy, that moon,” the Captain had said as he noted how 
it was waxing on his chart), I came down from the bridge and 
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worked — from group to group of the sailormen where, 
lounging and laughing, they sheltered in the lee of funnel and boat 
and superstructure. The first one I pushed into was centered 
round a discussion, or rather an argument, between two boys, 
the one from Kansas and the other from Oklahoma, as to which 
had raised the best and biggest corn in the course of some sort 
of growing competitions they had once taken part in. Several 
others standing about also appeared to have come from one or 
another of those fine naval-recruiting States of the Middle West, 
and seemed to know not a little about intensive maize culture 
themselves. I was just ingratiating myself with this party by 
nodding assent and voicing an emphatic ‘‘ Sure!” to one’s query 
of “Some corn that, mister, hey ?”’ when I discovered a cos- 
mopolitan group (two Filipino stewards, the coloured cook, and 
three or four bluejackets in sleeveless grey sweaters) collaborating 
in the arduous task of teaching a very sad-faced white mongrel 
to sit up on his haunches and beg. Or rather it was an elaboration 
of that classic trick. On drawing’ nearer I perceived that the 
lugubrious-visaged canine already had mastered begging for 
food, and that now they were endeavouring to teach him to beg 
for mercy. At the order “ Kamerad!” instead of sitting with 
down-drooping paws, he was being instructed to raise the latter 
above his head and give tongue to a wail of entreaty. He was 
a brighter pup than his looks would have indicated, and had 
already become letter perfect in the wail. “ Kamerading ” 
roperly with uplifted paws, however, was rather too much for 
is balance, at least while teetering on the edge of a condensed- 
milk case which was itself sliding about the deck of a careening 
destroyer. The dog had been christened “ Ole Oleson,” one of 
the sailors told me, both because he was “ some kind of a Swede” 
and because, like his famous namesake, he had tried to come 
aboard in “two jumps” the day they found him perched on 
a bit of wreckage of the Norwegian barque to which he had 
belonged, and which had been sunk by a U-boat an hour pre- 
viously. ‘The men seemed to be very fond of him, and I overheard 
the one who picked him up off the box to make a place for me to 
sit on, whisper into his cocked ear that they were going to try 
to catch a Hun in the next day or two for him to sharpen his 
teeth on. 

These boys told me a number of stories in connexion with 
the survivors they had rescued, or failed to rescue, from ships 
sunk by U-boats. Most of them were the usual accounts of 
firing on open boats in an attempt to “sink without a trace,” 
but there was one piquant recital which revealed the always 
diverting Hun sense of humour at a new slant. This was dis- 
played, as it chanced, on the occasion of the sinking of “ Ole’s ” 
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ship, the Norwegian barque. After this unlucky craft had been 
put down by shell-fire and bombs, the U-boat ran alongside the 
boat containing the captain and mate, and they were ordered 
aboard to be interrogated. Under the pretence of preventing 
any attempt to escape on the part of the remainder of those 
in this boat, the Germans made them clamber up and stand on 
the narrow steel run-way which serves as the upper deck of a 
submarine. No sooner were they here, however, than the Hun 
humorist on the bridge began slowly submerging. When the 
water was lapping round the necks of the unfortunate Norwegians, 
and just threatening to engulf them, the nose of the U-boat was 
slanted up again, this finely finessed operation being repeated 
during all of the time that the captain and mate were being 
pumped below by the commander of the submarine. No great 
harm—save that one of the sailors, losing his nerve when the 
U-boat started down the first time, dived over, struck his head 
on one of the bow-rudders and was drowned—was done by this 
little pleasantry, but it is so illuminative of what the Hun is in 
his lightsome moods that I have thought it worth setting down. 

The American is more violent in his feelings than the Briton, 
and much more inclined to say what he thinks; and I found 
these boys—to use the expressive phrase of one of them—-‘‘ mad 
clean through ” at the Hun pirate and all he stands for. America 
—with more time to do that sort of thing—has undoubtedly 
gone further than any other country in the war in trying to give 
her soldiers and sailors a proper idea of the beast they have 
been sent out to slay. These lessons seem to have sunk home 
with all of them, and when it has been supplemented——as in the 
case of the sailors in the destroyers—by the first-hand teachings 
of the Huns themselves, it generally leaves a man in something 
like the proper state of mind for the task in hand. Not that 
I really think any of the Americans, when they have the chance, 
as happens every now and then, will carry out all the little plans 
they claim to be maturing, but—well, if I was an exponent of the 
U-boat branch of German Kultur, and my Unterseeboot was 
* depth-charged ” by a British and an American destroyer, and 
I came sputtering up to the surface midway between them, 
I don’t think I would strike out for the lifebuoy trailing over the 
quarter of the one flying the “Stars and Stripes.” I may be 
wrong, but somehow I have_the feeling that the Briton—be he 
soldier, sailor, or civilian—hasn’t quite the same capacity as the 
Yank for keeping up the temperature of his passion, for feeling 
‘mad clean through.”’ 

Joining another group bunched in the lee of a tier of meat-safes, 
I chanced upon a debate which threw an illuminative beam on 
the feelings of what might once have been classified as hyphenated 
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Americans. At first the whole six or eight of them, in all harmony 
and unanimity, had been engaged in cursing Sinn-Feiners, with 
whom it appeared they had been having considerable contact— 
physical and otherwise—in the course of the last few months. 
Then one of the more rabid of them (on this particular subject) 
—he and one of his mates had been waylaid and beaten by a dozen 
hulking young Irishmen who resented the attentions the Yankees 
were receiving from the local girls—threw a bone of dissension 
into the ring by declaring that a Sinn-Feiner was as bad asa Hun 
and ought to be treated the same way. 

The most of them could hardly bring themselves to agree to 
this, but in the rather mixed argument which followed it tran- 
spired that the lad who had led the attack on Sinn Fein was 
named Moriarty and had been born in Cork, and that the one who 
had maintained that nothing on two legs, not even a Sinn-Feiner, 
was as “ ornery as a Hun,” was named Steinholz, and had been 
born in St. Louis of German parents. 

The wherefore of this they explained to me severally presently, 
when it turned out that their views—as regards their duties as 
Americans—were precisely similar. Like all good Yankees, they 
said, they had it in for both the Hun and the Sinn-Feiner ; but, 
because each of them had a name to live down, he felt it incumbent 
on himself to out-strafe his mates in the direction from which 
that name came. It was a bit naive, that confession, but at the 
same time highly instructive ; and I wouldn’t care to be the Hun 
or Sinn-Feiner that either of those ex-hyphenates had a fair 
chance at. 

A very “ domestic ” little party I found cuddled up aft among 
the depth-charges. One lad—he had been a freshman at Michi- 
gan, I learned later, and would not wait to train for a commission, 
so keen had he been to get into the war—was just back from 
a week’s leave in London, and was telling about it with much 
circumstance. There were many things that had interested and 
amused him, but the great experience had been three days spent 
as a guest in an English home at Wimbledon. The head of the 
family, it appeared, was some kind of a City man, and, encoun- 
tering the doubtless aimlessly wandering Yank at Waterloo, had 
forthwith carried him home. Everything had bristled with 
interest for the young visitor, from the marmalade at breakfast 
and the port at dinner to croquet on the lawn and a punt on the 
Thames at Richmond. But the best of it all had been that he 
had brought a standing invitation from the same family to any 
of his mates who might be coming up to London while the war 
was on. During the refit which was supposed to be imminent, 
two of these had plumped for the great London adventure, 
and had screwed up their courage to following up the invitation 
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to the hospitable home in question. Out of his broader experience, 
their worldly mate was tipping them off against possible breakers, 
This is the only one I remember: “ You'll find,” he said, gesturi 
with an admonitory finger that could just be dimly guess 
against the phosphorescence of the tossing wake, “that they 
don’t seem to have any great grudge ’gainst us for licking them 
and going on our own in ’76; but go easy on rubbing it in just 
the same, ‘cause you’re a guest in the house. Best forget the 
Revolution while you’re over here. That scrap was more’n a 
hundred years ago, and we’ve got another on now. Half the 
people you meet here never heard of it anyhow, and when you 
mention it to them they think you refer to another Revolution 
in France which came off about the same time.” 

It was at about this juncture that a change of course brought 
seas which had been quartering a couple of points forward of the 
beam, and in a jiffy the swift spurts of brine had searched out the 
last dry corner of the deck and sent scurrying to shelter every 
man who had not a watch to stand. Three times I was completely 
drenched in groping forward from the after-superstructure to the 
ward-room under the bridge, so that I was a good deal inclined 
to take it as a joke—and a rather ill-timed one at that—when an 
ensign about to turn in on one of the transoms muttered some- 
thing about being thankful that we were going to have one quiet 
night when a man could snatch a wink of sleep. I asked him 
if he referred to the night we expected to be in port waiting for 
the Lymptania, but the fact that he had already dozed off proved 
that he really had not been trying to be funny at my expense. 
Indeed, it was a fairly quiet night, as nights go in destroyers; 
but, even so, I needed a good high sideboard to keep from rolling 
out of the Captain’s bunk, and then two sofa et and my 
overcoat to keep from pulping my shoulder against the side- 
board. 

We were still sliding easily along at the same comfortable 
umpteen knots in the morning, but with the breaking of the new 
day a subtle change had come over the spirit of the ship. It 
was just such a change as one might observe in a hunter as he 
passes from a plain, where there is little cover, to a wood where 
every tree and bush might hide potential quarry. And that, 
indeed, was precisely the way it was with us. The night before 
we were “on our way”; this morning we were ploughing waters 
where U-boats were known to be operating. It was only a couple 
of days previously that the good old Carpathian had been put 
down, and not many hours had passed since then but (by one 
or another of the almost countless ways that have been devised 
to trace them) what brought word of an enemy submarine working 
in those waters. We were ready enough the night before, ready 
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for anything that might have turned up; but this morning we 
were more than that. There was a new tenseness now, and a 
feeling in the air like that which follows the “ click-click ” after 
a trigger is set to “hair.”’ It was as though every one, every- 
thing, even the good little Zip herself, was crouched for a spring. 

There was an amusing little incident I chanced to see which 
illustrates the keenness of the spirit animating the men even in 
the moments of waiting. A favourable course had left the deck 
unswept by water for an hour, and a half-dozen boys—off watch, 
but too restless to turn in—were trying to kill time by helping 
the cook peel potatoes. ‘It was one of these whom I saw stand 
up, take several swift strides forward across the reeling deck, 
draw a rag from the pocket of his “ jeans,” and then, with great 
care and deliberation, begin to polish a patch of steel plate that 
was exposed in the angle of two strips of coco-matting. ‘‘ Wha’- 
cher holystoning deck yet awhile fer, Pete?” one of his mates 
shouted. ‘‘ Can’cher wait till we gets back to port? We may 
have to foul your pretty work with greasy Huns any minnit.” 
Unperturbed, Pete went right on rubbing, testing the footing 
every now and then with the sole of his boot. Only when the 
job (whatever it was) was done to suit his fastidious taste did he 
return to his seat on the reversed water-bucket and start peeling 
potatoes again. Not till a full dozen or more neatly skinned 
“ Murphies ” had passed under his knife did he vouchsafe to reply 
to the half-curious, half-pityimg looks and remarks his mates 
had continued to direct at him. Then his explanation was as 
crushing as complete. 

“It don’t look much as if you guys wants to get a Hun,” he 
observed finally, running a critical eye over them. “Oh, you 
do, do you? My mistake. Well, then, don’t try to be funny 
with another guy that’s doing his best to effect that same good 
end. Now looka here. From where I sits to my gun-station is 
just six steps. Six for me, I mean; it’d be more for most of you 
‘shorties.” Now I just figures that step number four lands my 
foot square in the dribble of oil on that patch where there ain’t 
no matting; so what was more natural than for me to go and 
swab it up. Last time the gong binged I hit half a preserved 
—_ sprained a wrist and ankle so bad that I would ’a been 

ead slow on the gun if we'd had to fire it. Keeping my eye 
peeled for another piece of peach, I pipes that gob of oil, and so 
goes and gets rid of it. It’s painful having to explain a simple 
thing like that to you bone-heads, but, now that you got it, 
"raps you'll ease off on your beefing and peel spuds. That 
on’t take no brains.” 

Two or three times in the course of the morning the look- 
out’s shout of “Sail!” bearing this way or that, brought those 
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in sound of it to their feet in the expectation that it would be 
followed by the welcome clanging of the alarm bell; and once 
or twice the wireless picked up the “8.0.8.” (they do not send 
it out that way now, but those letters are still the common term 
in use to describe the call of a ship in distress) of a steamer that 
had been torpedoed. But the “ sails ” turned out to be “ friends ” 
in every case, while both of the ships reported sinking were too 
far away ‘or us to be of any use to them. Early in the afternoon 
a suspiciously cruising craft, which proved presently to be a friend, 
got a high-explosive shell under her nose as a consequence of her 
deliberation in revealing that fact. The smartness with which 
the men tumbled to quarters, and the almost uncanny speed 
with which the forecastle gun was served, boded well for develop- 
ments in case the “ real thing ” turned up. 

“ Do you always fire a blank across their bows when you don’t 
quite like the look of ’°em?” I asked the Captain innocently, 
as he gazed dejectedly through his glass at certain unmistakable 
evidences proving that he had been cheated of his quarry. 
‘“ Blank!” he snorted, turning on me a glance that was half 
indignation and half the look that sits on the face of a terrier 
who discovers that he has cornered his own family’s “ Tabby ” 
instead of the neighbour’s “Tom”; “ blank !—did you ever see 
a blank ‘ X-point-X’ that threw up a spout as high as a mast- 
head, and all black with smoke? That was the worst punisher 
we have in our lockers; and, what’s more, it was meant to be 
a hit. And the next one would have been,” he added. ‘ You 
can’t afford to waste any time where five or ten seconds may 
make all the difference between bagging and losing a Hun.” 

‘But how about bagging something that isn’t a Hun?” 
I protested. “I told you; I think, that I had arranged to go 
out next week on patrol in one of the American submarines ; 
but after what I’ve just seen——’ 

“The burden of proof is up to the craft under suspicion,” 
cut in the Captain, “ and they ought to have no trouble in supplying 
it if they have their wits about them.” Then, with a grin, “ But 
if you’re really going out on submarine patrol next week, why 
—I'll promise to look twice before turning loose one of those— 
those * blanks.’ How he kept his word is another story. 

It was about an hour or two later that the wireless winged 
word that seemed at last to herald the “real thing.” It was 
the “8.0.8.” of a steamer, and conveyed merely the information 
that she had just been torpedoed, with her latitude and longitude. 
The position given was only thirty or forty miles to the north- 
ward, and though the name in the message—it was Namoura, 
or something similar—could not be found on any of our shipping 
lists, the Zop, as senior ship, promptly ordered course altered 
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and full speed made in the hope of arriving on the scene in time 
to be of some use. With every minute likely to be of crucial 
importance, it was not an occasion to waste time by waiting or 
asking for orders. A swift exchange of signals between ships, 
a hurried order or two down a voice-pipe, an advancing of the 
handle of the engine-room telegraph, a throwing over of the wheel, 
and we had spun in the welter of our tossing wake and were off 
on a mission that might prove one of either mercy or destruction, 
or, quite conceivably, both. The formation in which we had 
been cruising when the signal was received gave the Zip something 
like a mile of lead at the get-away, and this—though one of the 
others was a newer and slightly faster ship—she held gallantly 
to the end of the race. By a lucky chance, though there was a 
snoring wind and a lumpy sea running, the course brought both 
abaft the beam and permitted us to run nearly “ all out ” without 
imposing a serious strain on the ship. The difference between 
running before and bucking into seas of this kind I was to learn 
in a day or two. For the moment, conditions were all that 
could be asked to favour our getting into whatever game there 
was to be played with all dispatch. 

Many a so-called express train has travelled slower than any 
one of those three destroyers was ploughing its way through 
solid green water. For a few seconds after ‘“* Full speed!” had 
been rung down to their engine-rooms, swift-spinning smoke- 
rings had shot up from their funnels and gone reeling off down 
to leeward; then, with perfect synchronization of draught and 
oil, the duskiness above the mouths of the stumpy stacks had 
cleared, and only the mirage on the horizon astern betrayed the 
up-spouting jets of hot gases. Only the vibrant throb of the 
speeding engines—so pervading that it seemed to pulse like 
heart-beats through the very steel itself—gave hint of the 
mightiness of the effort that speed was costing. With that throb 
stilled-—-and the mounting wake quenched—the progress of 
that thousand tons or so of steam-driven steel would have seemed 
scarcely less effortless than that of an aeroplane. 

An order from the Commander-in-Chief—which was picked up 
presently—to go to the assistance of the torpedoed ship and to 
“hunt submarine ” had been anticipated ; but the real name of 
the steamer—finally transmitted correctly—brought (to me at 
least) a distinct shock. It was H.M.S. Marmora, and the Marmora, 
the former P. & O. Australian liner, was an old friend. To any 
one who loves the sea a ship, no matter of what kind, has a 
personality. But in the case of a ship in which he has sailed 
—lived in, worked and played in, been happy in, perhaps gone 
through certain dangers in—has more than a personality, it has 
a place in his heart. Many and many a morning since the first 
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U-boat campaign was started I had read—and never without a 
lump rising in my throat—of the passing of just such a friend, 
f the going out of the world of something—almost of “ some 
one ”’—which I had always looked forward to seeing again. 
Afric, Arabic, Aragon, I knew their names well enough to compile 
the list alphabetically. It would have run to some score in 
length, and from every name would have led a long train of 
treasured memories. But the blow had never come quite this 
way before, never fallen quite so near at home. An especially 
dear friend had just been stricken less than a degree of latitude 
away; but the poignancy of that realization was tempered by 
the thought that I was in a ship rushing to her assistance, a ship 
that could be as swift to succour as to avenge. 

I must confess to a queerly mixed state of mind that next 
half-hour. Consumed as I was with interest in our terribly 
purposeful progress leading up to the entrance into that grim 
drama approaching its climacteric act just beyond the sky-line, 
there were also vivid “ flare-backs”’ of memory to the days of 
my friendship with the Marmora, arresting flashlights of the swift, 
refreshing morning dive into the canvas pool on her forecastle, 
of lounging chairs ranged in long rows ’twixt snowy decks and 
awnings, of a phosphorescent bow-wave curling back and blotting 
the reflections of stars in a tropical sea. There was a picture of 
the clean sweet lines of her as—buff, black, and beautiful—she 
lay at the north end of the horseshoe of the Circular Quay at 
Sydney, with a rakish ‘ Messageries ” liner moored astern of her 
and a bluff “ Norddeutscher Lloyd” packet ahead. It was her 
maiden voyage, and Australia, which had never seen so swift 
and luxurious a liner before, was receiving her like a newly 
arrived prima donna. I took passage in her back as far as 
Colombo. That fortnight’s voyage had been diverting in a 
number of ways, I recalled, but most of all, perhaps, as a con- 
sequence of the throwing together of a large party of Wesleyan 
missionaries from Fiji and the members of a London musical 
comedy company returning from its ‘ Australian triumphs.” 
I was just beginning to chuckle inwardly at the recollection of 
what one of the missionary ladies had said to a buxom chorus- 
girl who tripped out to the “fancy dress” cricket match in 
pink tights and a ballet skirt, when the ting-a-ling of a bell 
brought the 7 to the radio-room voice-pipe. ‘‘ Message 
just received,” I heard him repeat. “ All right. Send it up.” 
He slapped down the voice-pipe cover, and a messenger had 
handed him the signal before he had paced twice across the 
bridge. “ Marmora just sunk,” he read; “survivors being 
picked up by P.B.’s X and Y.” 

The sinking made no immediate change in our plans. There 
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was still a chance we might be of use with the survivors, and 
also the matter of the U-boat to be looked after. With no 
abatement of speed, all three destroyers drove on. The navi- 
gating officer reckoned that in another fifteen minutes we should 
be sighting the rescuing craft, and probably wreckage ; but when 
twice that time still left a clear horizon ahead, it began to appear 
as though there had been a mistake of some kind. And so there 
had, but it was a lucky mistake for us. It was some time later 
before they figured just how it had chanced, but what had hap- 
pened was this. The Marmora’s last despairing call—doubtless 
sent out by a breaking-down radio—gave her position as some 
ten or twelve miles out from what it really was. The consequence 
was that, heading somewhat wide of the sinking ship (to which, 
however, on account of the presence of the patrol-boats, which 
had evidently been close enough to come to her immediate 
assistance, we could have been of small use), we had steered 
directly for the one point where it was most desirable we should 
make our appearance at that psychological moment: for the 
point, in short, at which the coolly calculative skipper of the 
U-boat responsible for the outrage, after running submerged for 
an hour or more and doubtless figuring he had come sufficiently 
far from the madding crowd that would throng the immediate 
vicinity of the wreckage to be at peace, had come up to smoke 
his evening pipe and cogitate upon the ““ Freedom of the Seas.’’ 

It was just as it began to become apparent that we were 
badly adrift as regards the point where the Marmora had gone 
down that a whine from the look-out’s voice-pipe reported to the 
bridge that he had sighted a ‘“‘{sail—port, ten.” 

“ What is it ?’ asked back the Captain. 

“ Looks like subm’rine,” came the reply ; and with one quick 
movement the Captain had started the alarm-bell sounding 
“General quarters!” in every part of the ship. With every man 
knowing precisely what he had to do, and how to do it, there 
was incredible speed without confusion. Tumbling to their 
stations like hounds on a hot scent, they yet managed to avoid 
getting in each other’s way, even in the narrow passages and on 
the ladders. The loom of the conning-tower was plain to the 
naked eye, now that one knew where to look for it, but only 
for a few minutes. Even as a swiftly passed shell was thrown 
into the open breech of the forecastle gun, came the look-out’s 
whine through the voice-pipe, “She’s going down, sir; she’s 
gone!”’ The breech of the gun spun shut, but the eye of the 
sightsetter groped along an empty horizon. 

“Never mind,” muttered the Captain grimly. “‘Couldn’t have 

‘coraked’ him with one shot anyhow. Got something better’n 
shells for him. Now for it,” and his hand went back to pull the 
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wire of a gong which gave certain orders to the men standing by 
with the depth-charges. That, a word down the engine-room 
voice-pipe, and a fraction of a point’s alteration in the course— 
and there was only one thing left to be done. The time for that 
had not quite arrived. 

Because a destroyer’s engine-room telegraph-hand points to 
“Full speed!”’ it does not necessarily mean that there are not 
ways of forcing more revolutions from the engines, of driving her 
still faster through the water should the need arise. Such a need 
now confronted the Zip, and, like the thoroughbred she was, her 
response was instant and generous. The pulsing throb of her 
quickened till it was almost a hum ; the quivering insistency of it 
struck straight to the marrow of the bones, drummed in the 
depths of one’s innermost being. If there is anything to stir 
the blood of a man like a destroyer beginning to ‘‘ see red ”’ and 
“ go berserk,’ I have yet to encounter It. 

There must have been something like three miles to go from 
the point where the U-boat had been sighted to the point where 
the inevitable patch of grease would mark the place where it had 
submerged, and rather ‘less than twice that many minutes had 
elapsed when the cry of “ Oil-slick—starboard bow!” came 
almost simultaneously from the look-outs in the foretop and on 
the bridge. Over went the helm a spoke or two, and the executive 
officer, in his hand a thin piece of board with a table of figures 
pasted on it, moved up beside the Captain. Straight down the 
wobbly track of iridescent film drove the Zip, and when a certain 
length of it had been put astern, the Captain turned and drew 
a lever to him with a sharp pull. Three, four seconds passed, 
and then, simultaneously with a heavy knocking thud, a round 
patch of water a hundred yards or so astern quivered and “ fizzed ” 
up sharply like the surface of a glass of whisky-and-soda after 
the siphon has ceased to play on it. Following that by a second 
or two, a smooth, rounded geyser of foam boiled up a dozen feet 
or so, and then gradually subsided. That one, plainly, was a 
deep-set charge, whose force was expended far beneath the 
surface. A second one threw a geyser twice as high as the first, 
and a third, which * fizzed ” and spouted almost simultaneously, 
blotted out a great patch of sternward sky with its smoke-shot 
eruption. 

Presently the Zop “ struck oil,” and then the Zap. Soon 
the muffled booms of their rapidly ‘scuttled depth-charges began 
to drum, while astern of them the foam-spouts nicked the sky- 
line like a stubby picket fence. Perhaps the lad whom I later 
overheard describing that bombardment by saying that “ ’tween 
the three of us, we was scattering ‘ cans’ like rice at a wedding ” 
was guilty of some exaggeration ; but it is a fact that they were 
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spilling over very fast and, there is little doubt, with telling effect. 
The savageness of the bolts of wrath released by the exploding 
charges was strikingly disclosed when two of them chanced to be 
dropped at nearly the same time by destroyers a mile or more 
apart, when the under-sea “ jolts ”’ would meet half-way and form 
weird evanescent “rips” of dancing froth strongly suggestive 
of chain-lightning. The way in which even the most distant of 
the detonations made a destroyer “bump the bumps,” quite 
as though it was striking a series of solid obstructions, gave 
some hint of the bolts that were descending upon the lurking 
pirate. 

At the end of a minute or two a quick order from the Captain 
sent the wheel spinning over, and, with raucous grinding of 
helm, round we swung through sixteen points to head back in 
reverse over the path of destruction we had just traversed. 
Just as the steel runners of a racing skater throw ice when he 
makes a sudden turn, so the screws of a speeding destroyer hurl 
water. The stern sank deep into the propeller-scooped void, 
so that the high-tossed “‘ side-slipping ’’ wake buried it beneath 
its frothing flood. Through several long seconds I saw the water 
boiling above the waists of the men at the depth-charges (without 
appearing to disturb them in the least); then the wheel was 
spun back *midships—and a spoke or two beyond to meet and 
steady her—the bow wave resumed its curled symmetry and the 
wake began trailing off astern again. 

It was into a peaceful sea, indolently rolling, sunset-tinged 
and slightly sleeked with a thin streak of oil, that we had raced 
five minutes before; it was a troubled sea, charge-churned and 
wake-slashed, that we now nosed back into to see what good 
our coming had wrought. The grey-blue-black of the long oil- 
wake had been scattered into broken patches by the explosions. 
Most of these were pale, sickly, and highly senemic in colour, and 
of scant promise; but for one, where fresh oil rising spread 
rainbow-bright upon the surface, the Zip headed full tilt. The 
explosion here appeared to have been an unusually heavy one, 
for the sea was dotted with the white bellies of stunned fish, 
most of them floating high out of the water, with trickles of blood 
running from their upturned mouths and distended gills. A 
six- or eight-foot shark, wriggling drunkenly along the surface 
with a broken back, was hailed with a howl of delight by the 
men, who claimed to see, in the fact that the unlucky monster 
could not submerge his tell-tale dorsal, a sign that their “ Fritz” 
might be in the same difficulty. 

Another “‘ can” or two were let go as we dashed through that 
iridescent ‘“‘ fount of promise’; and when we turned back to it 
again the wounded shark had ceased to wriggle and now floated 
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inertly among his hapless brothers. But of “ Fritz ’’—save for 
a glad new gush of oil—no sign. Prisoners or wreckage are rated 
as the only indubitable evidence of the destruction of a U-boat, 
and neither of these were we able to woo to the surface in that 
busy hour which elapsed before the descending pall of darkness 
put a period to our well-meant efforts. During that time not the 
most delicate instrument devised by science for that purpose 
revealed any indication of life or movement in the depths below. 
As the water at this point was far too deep to allow a submarine 
to descend and lie on the bottom without being crushed, this 
fact appeared morally conclusive. It was this I had in mind 
when I tried to draw the Captain out on the subject. “Of 
course there’s no doubt we bagged him ?”’ I hazarded, in a quiet 
interval when we were watchfully waiting for something to turn 
up, or rather come up. He smiled a rather tired smile. ‘‘ Oh, 
very likely we have,” he replied. ‘‘ But, unluckily, there’s 
nothing we can lay our hands on to carry away and prove it. 
In case this particular ‘Fritz’ doesn’t come to life and sink 
another ship in the course of the next few days, there is just a 
chance that we may be credited with a ‘ Possible.’ They never 
err on the optimistic side in sizing up a little brush of this kind, 
and perhaps it’s just as well. Anyhow, a game like this is worth 
playing on its own account, whether you come in with a scalp 
at your belt every time or not.” 


It was just as darkness was slowing down our anti-U-boat 
operations that a signal came through stating that there were 
believed to be several survivors still alive among the wreckage 
of the Marmora, and ordering us to proceed to the scene of her 
sinking with all dispatch. The moon was rising as we began to 
nose among the pathetic litter of scraps that was all that re- 
mained afloat of what, five or six hours previously, had been a 
swift and beautiful auxiliary cruiser. There was enough light 
for us to be reasonably sure, at the end of an hour’s search, that 
our mission was in vain; that there remained no living man to 
pick up. There was something strangely familiar, though, in the 
lines of a cutter which, in spite of a smashed gunwale, was still 
afloat, and I was just thinking of how grateful a lee, in the mon- 
soon, the windward side of the old Marmora’s lifeboats had fur- 
nished for a deck-chair or two, when the Captain, advancing 
the handle of the engine-room telegraph, turned to me with: 
“We're off to rendezvous with the Lymptania now ; I think we 
can promise you some real excitement in the course of the next 
day or two.” 

Lewis R. FREEMAN 
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“THOSE DAMNED POLITICIANS!” 


THE war has revealed to many who would not otherwise have 
gained this knowledge the typical workings of the regular officer’s 
mind. None, I think, of the thousands of temporary officers who 
have lived in a mess since 1914 will deny that no comment on 
affairs of the day is more common in the professional soldier’s 
mouth than, ‘Those damned politicians!” This comment, 
according to circumstances, was often just, often very unjust, 
sometimes merely comic, sometimes extremely exasperating, but 
was practically never based on any accurate knowledge of the 
contribution of political elements to the particular disaster under 
criticism ; it seemed rather to be the almost involuntary ebullition 
of an instinctive or acquired aversion. 

To one like myself, who, without being actively engaged in 
politics, had seen a good deal of Members of Parliament before the 
war, and during the war was thrown into contact with many 
regular officers of more than average intelligence, this was an 
interesting phenomenon. It might be dismissed with a smile as a 
curious instance of mass-psychology or as another illustration of the 
tendency to dogmatism engendered by the profession of arms, but, 
seeing that it implies a distinct want of none between two 
very important classes in the State, it is a matter for more than idle 
speculation. Without being betrayed into quite the explosive 
vehemence with which the phrase occasionally bursts over the 
breakfast-table, I should not infrequently have been moved to 
sympathy with the ejaculator but for a consciousness that his 
remark was born of a prejudice which was not, in fact, my own, 
since my experience of politicians, their methods, and their diffi- 
culties did not justify so wholesale a condemnation. In this time 
of universal mental readjustment it perhaps is worth while to 
reflect on the logical basis of this prejudice, especially since the 
new House of Commons contains not a few regular officers besides 
an unprecedented proportion of men who have served in the Navy, 
the Army, or the Air Force. 

I cannot help noting, to begin with, that the atmosphere of any 
discussion on this subject is vitiated by the word “ politician,” 
which seems to send up a disagreeable odour. It is an unfortunate 
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thing that there is no more innocent word with exactly the same 
connotation, for the ve ry use of the word “ politician,” with its 
invidious niggling sound, begs the question of the very prejudice 
to be investigated. If the choleric souls who visit every trouble 
in the social world, especially their own little corner of it, upon 
the “damned politicians” were required to substitute the word 
‘statesmen ’”’ for “ politicians,” the absurdity of the remark 
would often be self-evident. But here common usage is against 
us. We have adopted the curious convention of calling our 
political leaders statesmen only when we approve of what they do, 
politicians when we disapprove. Yet there is no inherent difference 
in the words: both mean those who occupy themselves in the 
affairs of the State, qui in re publica versantur. But the word 
“statesman,” besides its implication of approval, also carries 
with it the implication of high executive power: hardly any man 
in England would commonly be called a statesman unless he held, 
had held, or was likely to hold, a place in the Cabinet. It would be 
useless, therefore, to substitute this word for “ politician,” and 
that horrible Greco-Latin hybrid must hold its place for the pur- 
poses of this article, though a protest may be entered against its 
quite lately acquired unpleasantness. Every man in the State is 
a citizen, a polites, whose duty it is to have some ideas on the 
administration of the State, or polities. Every man is, in this 
sense, a politician ; in fact, I have often been amused to hear in 
thé mess the phrase, ‘‘ Of course I don’t know anything about 
politics” made the prelude of extremely pronounced, if at times 
illogical, political views. 

Purism, however, will not help. The politician of to-day 1s, 
by common consent, one who permanently, or for the time being, 
makes politics—in particular, Parliamentary politics—the chief 
business of his life. For ordinary purposes of conversation, 
indeed, its definition may almost be narrowed down to identity 
with members of the House of Commons and some members of 
the House of Lords, since we still ignore, or affect to ignore, the 
enormous political power of the Press, of certain trade interests, 
and of the financial world. Why, then, is it that the regular soldier 
regards the Member of Parliament with such disfavour and dis- 
trust ? To answer that it is merely because the regular soldier is 
ignorant of political life, that the conditions of his profession make 
him hidebound and narrow-minded, that he is an instinctive 
Tory and adverse to all progress, would be a mere evasion. These 
counter-charges, which any politician will make, have a certain 
amount of truth, but if any such is so self-complacent as to imagine 
that they dispose of the matter he had better be undeceived. 

At the bottom of the soldier’s prejudice are some such ideas 
as these : 
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(1) Politicians work for Party advantage or for political power 
rather than single-heartedly for the advantage of the country. 

(2) They will not do or advise the plainly expedient thing, 
sanction necessary expenditure, or check unnecessary extravagance, 
without calculating the effects of such action on their political 
position ; to put it shortly, they cling to oflice, or play for it. 

(3) The standard of personal honour among politicians is lower 
than among officers; representatives of the people are elected, 
some of whose private transactions are distinctly questionable. 
Political bargains, too, and political jobs are often corrupt. 

(4) Politicians are swayed by popular agitation instead of 
acting as the people’s leaders ; they encourage the passion of the 
moment for their own ends, playing on easily aroused prejudices 
instead of encouraging and inculcating statesmanlike views. 

(5) They do not confine themselves to laying down policy for 
the various Government Departments, but interfere unwarrantably 
with the execution of it ; they embark on ill-considered schemes 
without previous counting of cost or co-ordination of detail—in this 
connexion the Dardanelles Expedition will never be forgotten ; 
they upset well-thought-out schemes purely to gain momentary 
political credit. 

(6) They have no conception of the value of discipline, having 
none themselves. 

(7) They have little knowledge of or interest in the Army, 
their chief idea before the war being to cut down expenditure on 
the Services, regardless of efficiency or of professional advice, 
because the Services have no political power, while money spent 
upon other workers in the State brings mordinate political reward. 

(8) Politics being therefore a rather sordid game, it is better 
for the Army to keep strictly aloof from it, with its nose rather 
contemptuously in the air, holding that politicians talk a great 
deal too much, while the Army does things without talking. 

These views, be it understood, are not the writer’s nor are they 
all held by all officers ; but they are the fundamental ideas under- 
lying the general prejudice. That they are all false, though all are 
capable of false exaggeration, no candid man who knows anything 
of politics can assert. In so far as the accusations are justified they 
do no more than point to the unavoidable drawbacks of the Party 
system and of democracy, without allowing for their compensating 
advantages. What soldiers, even thinking ones, do not take into 
sufficient consideration is that under the British constitution 
political efficacy necessitates political power, and that power of 
any kind will not come automatically, but must be won : and the 
winning of political power means bargaining with the people. 
Every politician will admit that there is a sordid side to politics, 
and that unscrupulous characters will develop this sordid side for 
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selfish reasons, but decent politicians may reasonably complain 
that they put up with this sordid element in order to do otherwise 
beneficial work * the community, and that the general accusation 
of dishonesty levelled at them is reckless, irresponsible, and based 
upon very little real knowledge of political conditions or political 
endeavour. 

With regard to the fifth and sixth criticisms, however, surely 
there is nothing to be said in defence. Politicians always have inter- 
fered beyond their sphere and always will; and it is of the essence 
of democracy to hate discipline in civil life. As for No. 7, it was 
undoubtedly true in the past that few politicians took any active 
human interest in the Army; they regarded it as an expensive 
machine, on which it would never do to spend too much money, 
because the taxpayer would not stand it, so that when young 
officers with glimmerings of foresight recommended the use, for 
instance, of more machine-guns to their superiors, their superiors 
could only answer: “ Very nice, my dear fellow, I quite agree 
with you, but the Government will never put up the money.” 

No. 8 is, of course, a point against the Army, which is not 
entirely the Army’s fault. The politician has always been so 
terribly jealous of any political independence on the part of the 
Army, or any public expression of political views by a soldier, 
that it is hardly to be wondered at if the soldier, helped thereto 
by his innate conversatism, gave way to this notion and pointedly 
kept aloof from the political life of the nation. 

So much for the soldier’s attitude to the politician, which is 
based on these various criticisms, for the justification of each of 
which notorious instances, from the Peninsular War, through the 
Crimean War, to the present, can be quoted. What of the poli- 
cians’ criticism of the soldier? On the score of honesty and 
devotion to duty they can have nothing to say against him. 
Their chief complaints are his studied ignorance of political 
problems, his want of intelligent interest in the civil population, 
his pathetic belief that, since armies can be managed very well by 
the word of command, free peoples out of uniform are manageable 
by the same method, and the undeniable fact that his general 
political complexion is too highly of the true-blue Tory tinge. 
These complaints are certainly well-founded. Any one whose 
political views have advanced at all since the early days of last 
century will have known what it is to be exasperated by the 
inarticulate blustering which sometimes stands for political dis- 
cussion in military gatherings. Outside his own profession, at all 
events, the regular ftom is not distinguished for breadth of view or 
sympathy with new ideas. Politicians to whom democracy is the 
breath of life instinctively distrust him because of this mental 
stiffness, of his obstinate permanency of social type, and of his 
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obvious want of sympathy with most ebullitions of popular 
feeling. But there is another ground, not so creditable, for this 
distrust. In these days many politicians see in every regular 
soldier a representative of rampant militarism, and in any standing 
army the germ of a Pretorian Guard. An army, after all, is a 
living symbol of wars, and politicians, some with their hearts, all 
with their lips, profess to find in peace alone political health, and in 
war nothing but the gravest political disorder. This antagonism 
is normal, healthy, and inevitable. In peace the State maintains 
an army as the body maintains its phagocytes, simply to repel 
foreign poisons, and its components can hardly be expected to 
regard with enthusiasm these hungry phagocytes, with nothing 
to devour, exhausting’ a good deal of their total energy in the 
form of wealth. Politicians are apt to turn this want of popular 
enthusiasm into an active personal antipathy in which, if they 
think they are representing the great heart of the people, they are 
mistaken. For, asthat great writer Péguy pointed out in one of 
his magnificent Cahiers, the people always play the hypocrite 
to the army, treating it, in its pageants as provider of amusement, 
in its activities as an object of hatred, and in its glorious history as 
a source of inspiration. 

Demander & la guerre, aux militaires, premiérement des cortéges comme ils peuvent 
seuls en donner, deuxiémement des objets de malédiction comme ils peuvent seuls en 
fournir, troisiémement et surtout des sujets d’inspiration comme il n’en pouvait pas 
demander a la paix: il y a la une undéniable, une insupportable duplicité, une par- 
ticuliére triplicité. C'est vraiment les faire servir 4 trois fins, par trop contradictoires. 
Ces soldats font l’escorte ; ils font la réprobation ; et ils font l’inspiration. Vraiment 
c'est trop, a la fois. . . . Comme Hugo, son maftre et son Dieu, le peuple, comme 
Hugo populaire le peuple populaire utilise la guerre et les militaires 4 trois fins au 
moins, contradictoires; il demande aux militaires des parades comme ils peuvent 
seuls en fournir, des revues du 14 juillet et tous autres apparats, toutes autres démon- 
strations; il demande & Ja guerre et aux militaires un exercice de malédiction de 
réprobation morale, sentimentale, publique, oratoire, officielle, philanthropique, 
scientifique, éloquente, savante, socialiste, matérialiste historique, syndicaliste révo- 
lutionnaire ; troisitmement il demande a la guerre et aux militaires un sujet d’inspiration, 
un exercice d’imagination quand, remontant dans le passé, quand, interprétant Je 
présent, quand, anticipant l’avenir, il veut se faire croire qu’il n’a point perdu le gofit 
des aventures ; quand, enfin, il est las de s’embéter dans les images de la paix. 


These words were written in 1905, and even now, at the end 
of a ruinous war, we must confess that they are true. 

We in England have, in the past, been guilty of that same 
duplicity with which Péguy taxed the people of France. We are 
proud now of our Army, of our “ Old Contemptibles ” ; we shall 
crowd into the streets to stare and cheer at the military pageant 
which celebrates the final peace ; but, when the Armies of Occupa- 
tion are all gone and there is nothing left but a new, small, Regular 
Army, far more expensive to maintain than the old, are we going 
to turn the cold shoulder to it as before, to draw a blind between 
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its activities and our own, to regard it merely as a hungry machine 
composed of individuals whom we regard without a single throb 
of interest, but rather with aversion as foreign members to the 
body politic, as anti-democratic, as a perpetual menace to our free 
development ? 

And if we want an army at all, it is an army we want and nota 
national guard, a service and not a trade union, real soldiers and 
not soldier-politicians. The soldier-politician, of whom this war 
has seen many instances, is a danger to the State. Ostensibly a 
soldier and accepted as such, with a soldier's burden of loyalty and 
discipline incumbent upon him, he considers that his political 
interests and his political convictions absolve him from the true 
spirit of discipline, which is not only obedience but loyalty. Start- 
ing with the notion that professional soldiers are narrow and 
foolish, he will only obey when he is forced to do so. Meanwhile 
in correspondence and in conversation, at every opportunity, he 
uses political connexion to undermine military authority, thus 
paying back to the stupid soldier, who would 1: ather lie than pub- 
licly give away his superior or his subordinate, the grudge he bears 
him for having commanded a clever politician. A politician can 
serve, and many have served, as loyally as any simple soldier ; 
some apparently simple soldiers have learnt to act as soldier- 
politicians. Such action, whether in high rank or in low, isa grave 
peril to the soundness of any army, and from small beginnings can 
spread like a plague through a whole force. 

Let us, then, keep our Army free from politics. Let us reform 
it, democratize it, pay it, educate it as much as we think desirable, 
but let us keep it an army with the spirit of loyalty and devotion 
shining in it as a perpetual symbol and shrine of that great national 
loyalty and devotion which has won this war for us. In time of 
peace there must be grumblings and creakings in the nation at 
large, but let there be no grumblings and creakings in the Army. 
Yet, if we keep the Army free from politics, there is no reason why 
we should keep it outside politics. The efficient maintenance of 
the Army and the welfare of its individuals should be part of our 
politics. It is in this respect that politicians themselves can do so 
much, especially in this new House of Commons, which, with its 
250 members or more who have served in the Forces, should start a 
tradition of greater sympathy and greater knowledge to continue 
through future generations. 

If the military career is made decently attractive to an able 
man, the rather oppressive unity of type in the officer will very 
rapidly be broken up, and it is this unity of type which has been 
the great barrier to a better understanding between soldier and 
politician. That inarticulateness will pass away which has pro- 
duced in British officers such a dread of words that they are 
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frightened by the mere fluency of the politician. I know of one 
officer of high rank who refused promotion to a responsible post 
because he “ couldn’t get on with the politicians.” What he meant 
was that, being a man of few words himself and hating many words 
in others, the exchange of views which is necessary for politicians 
produced in him a mental fog which paralysed his action. This is 
a common idiosyncrasy in the Army, and a bad one. Better 
education and a freer mixture of type in the commissioned ranks 
will dissipate this exaggerated fear of words. On the other hand, 
the soldier is right in requiring prompt action when action is called 
for; his whole training shows him that there are situations when 
debate spells disaster. The politician is not, as a rule, faced with 
such sudden crises when a few minutes’ delay may turn the scale, 
but he cannot wholly clear himself of the charge of talking when 
he ought to be deciding. Not only the Army but all Government 
Departments know what it is to have their vital preparations 
delayed or kept in a nebulous state for want of a clear and quick 
decision as to policy. In peace this may only spell waste and 
confusion ; in war it spells destruction. 

The world is too large and life is too specialized now for any 
expectation of a return to those simple days of the classical Greek 
State when the soldier of to-day was the statesman of to-morrow, 
and all were citizens—a simplicity which rested on the fact that 
the slaves who worked in peace and also fought in war had no 
political status at all. We want no slaves now ; rather do we want 
a higher and warmer conception of common citizenship in a great 
State, which can only be what we make it by our common endeavour. 
We want the Army to retain its moral virtues and discard its 
narrow ideas ; we want the politician to bring all his intellectual 
strength to bear without impairing his moral qualities. Political 
progress is a conflict which continues in the State for the good of 
the State, a fact of which the soldier has had imperfect under- 
standing ; but, when purely Party advantage and not the good of 
the State is the end in view, can he be blamed if from his loftier 
standpoint of unquestioning service political manceuvres are 
revolting and election cries ring false? And the opportunist 
rightly incurs the soldier’s contempt. It is in the Services that the 
highest and purest conception of leadership is enshrined and the 
qualities of a leader are most valued. The soldier respects a leader 
in whatever camp he finds him. We have had great leaders in war ; 
shall we find them in peace? If they arise, it is they whom the 
soldier, even the most recalcitrant, will respect ; it is they who will 
be no longer “ damned politicians,” but statesmen. 

CIPHER 
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A PROPHET IN THE RANKS 


To-DAy a very notable event has occurred in our parish ; the 
memorial to those of our men who have fallen in the great war has 
been unveiled. It is a Crucifix and stands eastward from the 
churchyard, crowning the little knoll among the pine-trees. Round 
the base upon which the Cross rests are carved the names of 
those who made the great sacrifice and died to win the peace 
in which, thank God, we live to-day. A blazing sun has set in 
crimson and gold—symbolic surely of suffering and victory ; now 
the peaceful tints are pale and tender. Rooks wheel overhead. 
The pines sigh in the faint breath of evening. Far to the south 
the shadow of the Downs lies athwart the dim horizon. Beyond 
again, though unseen, is the sea dividing us from the graves where 
lie the broken bodies of those whose souls we have but now com- 
mended to the mercy of God. I am glad that as a chaplain at the 
Front I have shared at least some of the hardships they endured. 
Here, as I sit beneath the Cross, picture after picture flits through 
my memory ; faces come and go. Almost I have felt as if these 
heroic spirits had clustered around us as name after name was 
spoken in one last roll-call. I pictured them there, pressing for- 
ward, eager to look again on the faces they loved. And that 
sudden gust of wind which came with the final “ Amen ”’ of “0 
God, our help in ages past,’’ must have been the rush of their souls 
ascending once more. 

Yet one face seems to linger before me still. It is a dark, 
cadaverous face with deep-set eyes and shaggy brows. It would 
be so like Jock to be the last to leave me. His name is there, 
added by my special request, though he was no native of the 
place. He was a Mackenzie from the far shores of Ross (albeit 
his later life had been spent in Glasgow), and, through a strange 
mischance, had been enlisted into our English battalion. It must 
have been from his Celtic ancestors that he derived the flash of 
prophetic fire which could gleam in his sombre eyes. From these 
forbears too had come his deeply religious cast of mind. From 
the hills and glens of his childhood Nhe must have drawn the 
inspiration which made him in a true sense a poet. 


I shall never forget my first meeting with him. Let me picture . 


the scene again. The battalion was in rest-camp at the time, and I 
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had just entertained at dinner in our mess an old college friend of 
mine whom I had met the day before. The air was thick with 
tobacco smoke. A few officers lounged in improvised easy chairs 
around the stove which thrust its unlovely efficiency from one 
side of the hut; others were playing bridge, while a gramophone 
shrieked distracting wails from the table. My guest sat un- 
conscious of a highly indecorous print culled from the pages of 
La Vie Parisienne, which adorned the canvas-covered wall imme- 
diately above his head. 

We were talking of mutual friends and happy days gone by, of 
May race and bump supper, of proctor and of don, when a mess- 
waiter entered and whispered in my ear: “ Beg pardon, sir; 
there’s a man wants to see you outside.” 

‘Do you know who he is and what he wants ? ”’ I asked. 

“No, sir. Says he wants to see you very particular.” 

“ Oh, tell him to go to my hut and wait ;’’ and I turned again 
to my visitor and reminiscence, all recollection of the summons 
which I had received vanishing from my mind, and it was not until 
half an hour later, as I stood listening to the clatter of horses’ feet 
and the farewells of my departing guest, that I remembered with 
a start that some one awaited me. 

By the door of the half Nissen hut which I shared with the 
doctor I could just descry in the darkness the shadowy figure of a 
man waiting patiently. 

“Tam sorry to have kept you waiting,” I apologize. “ Will you 
come in here? We shall be alone, as the doctor is in the mess- 
room.” 

Two minutes later we were seated, my visitor on a packing- 
case, myself upon my wire bed, while the dim flame from a lighted 
candle flickered from a wooden shelf above us. While he accepted 
and lit a cigarette he told me his name and company. “I heard 
tell that you were wanting a servant,’’ he answered my inquiries, 
“and I thought I would just offer mysel’.” 

I was in the need he mentioned, my batman having been that 
morning evacuated to a base hospital, ill and unfit for duty. I 
asked whether he had previous experience of the duties he desired, 
and found that he had none. I told him that I should expect him 
to assist me in preparing accommodation for the men attending 
my Church Services and to aid me in other ways on these occasions. 
I wished to know whether his religious views, which I presumed 
were Presbyterian, would be any obstacle. 

He reflected for a moment. “I could ha’ wished,” he replied 
deliberately, “I could ha’ wished that you were a properly ordained 
; but the hand of the Lord has guided me to you, never- 
theless.” 


I asked him to explain himself more particularly. 
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‘No man will compel me to serve my Maker otherwise than my 
conscience will permit,” he added. ‘IT ha’ been in the gayrd-room 
before now for that same reason. I will not parade to be forced 
into any religious exercise. And woe to them who seek to turn 
me aside from the road which the Lord has appointed for me. 
But it has been revealed to me that I maun serve you for a time. 
Would you like a bit flure?” he asked suddenly, tendering a 
wild rose—a late survivor of the autumn. 

I accepted the blossom, marvelling at this strange fellow and 
unable to determine whether he was a religious lunatic or a saint, 
and indeed on many subsequent occasions I had reason to waver 
between these conclusions. Here, as he stood, his eyes lowered 
upon me from their shaggy brows. Yet there was a sweet and 
wistful look in them too at times, strangely attractive, like a glint 
of sunshine fleeting over the dark waters of a Highland loch. 

‘Well, Mackenzie,” I concluded our conversation, “ it has not 
as yet been revealed to me whether I am to accept of your services. 
I shall, however, speak to the adjutant and the sergeant-major 
on the subject, and let you know the result.” 

I can hardly tell what motives inclined me to apply for him. 
Perhaps he had aroused my curiosity. I hope there may have been 
some instinctive sense of his worth. My inquiries proved that he 
bore an excellent character, though it is true that he was regarded 
as something of a crank. In any case no obstacle was put in my 
way should I choose to employ him, and two days after our first 
meeting he was definitely detailed to my service. 

Never was there a more remarkable batman. Even after 
much tuition on my part and advice from his fellow-servants his 
development was on lines peculiarly his own. Many of his ways 
were unusual. It was disconcerting to awake in the morning 
with an uneasy sense as of impending disaster, as I often would, 
and find the cause in the silent figure of Mackenzie standin 
motionless by my bedside, gazing in profound meditation onl 
silence on my slumbering form. He had a tender love of flowers, 
and when these were procurable my hut or tent, as the case might 
be, would often take on an aspect almost hymeneal with the great 
bouquet thrust by him into an empty cateun and placed con- 
spicuously by my bedside. He had an insubordinate way of 
arguing my decisions at times, and when called to order would 
convey with quiet submission the impression of superior 
wisdom fettered for the moment by discipline. Unfortunately 
events very often proved him in the right. On one occasion he was 
really impertinent, and in a towering rage I threatened the direst 
penalties. He saluted and marched off without a word. I found 
later that he had, in the first instance, just cause for complaint ; 
so, having summoned him, told him of my discovery, and that 
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if he apologized for his subsequent behaviour no more would be 
said. ‘The apology was made at once and with dignity. Ten 
minutes later I found him standing again at my hut door. 

“T ha’ been in the wrong,” said he ; “and you ha’ no been 
wholly free from blame yoursel’. I come to you now, not as m 
officer, but as a minister of God, and I ask you to pit up a bit 
prayer for yoursel’ and me.” 

The shy, wistful gaze was fixed on my face. He was obviously 
and prodigiously in earnest. I had no choice but to obey. So 
kneeling together within, I repeated a collect or two and then 
made as if to rise from my knees; but no, an uplifted hand 
motioned me down again. 

“O Lord,” he prayed with tremendous emphasis, * ha’ mercy 
on this Thy servant and on me his man. Tak’ fra’ us baith a’ 
pride and stiffness o’ neck, a’ swellings and tumults o’ wrath, and 
mak’ us to walk with a meek and quiet spirit which is in Thy sight 
o great price. And stretch forth Thy airm to uphaud him and 
me, that he may be a faithful minister o° Thy Word and me a 
faithful man. A-men.” 

With all his eccentricity there could be at times a remarkable 
and compelling power about the man. It was difficult to know 
whether his companions ridiculed or feared him. I doubt whether 
they ever understood him. I have seen them grin and mumble 
half-audible taunts as he passed ; but the grin would vanish as he 
paused and slowly turned-a lowering visage upon them. Only 
once did I see him involved in a scene of actual violence. It arose 
from his strong convictions on the subject of total abstinence. 
The Scotch may be an alcgholic race ; but when one has abjured 
the habit, indulgence on the part of others seems to rouse him to 
frenzy. There is no more intolerant enemy of the drunkard 
than the abstemious Scot. It was something of this violence that 
on one occasion I saw displayed by Jock. 

A wet canteen had been opened some little time previously 
for the men of our battalion, and by the tent employed for the 
purpose I happened one evening to pass. It was dark, but a 
hurricane-lamp at the tent door illuminated the faces of a cluster 
of men in the midst of whom I recognized my servant. Knowing 
his habits I was rather surprised to see him there, the more so that 
there was loud and angry talk among them. I had not listened 
for more than a few seconds, however, before realizing that he had 
ventured there to upbraid what he conceived as sinful excess. 

“T may gang to hell,” I heard him answer some angry direction, 
“but, please God, no in the company of a drunkard.” 

“You bloody Scotsman,” was the violent rejoinder, “if you 
don’t take your interfering face out of this I'll make it a damn 
sight uglier than it is—if that’s possible.” 
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“You should drink water,” Jock retorted. ‘‘ It would maybe 
wash out your mouth, and ye need that sair.” 

There was a sudden rush and turmoil. Men staggered back 
from the adversaries as these two emerged locked in each other's 
arms. For just a moment they remained there rigid ; the next, 
Jock had hurled the other from him and was standing erect, bare- 
headed, his cap upon the ground, his arm outstretched, hand 
pointing full in his opponent's bewildered face. 

‘* T daur ye to lift a hand to me,” cried the Scot. “ The Spirit 
o’ the Lord is upon me.” 

“To hell with you! ”’ snarled the other and crouched as for a 
spring. 

The pointing finger never wavered. “I daur ye to lift a hand. 
Aye, ye drunken sot that would wallow like the sow in the mire 
and return like the dog to his vomit ; ye shall perish and your name 
shall be blotted out.’ 

The man addressed remained motionless, tense, and his face 
showing in the dim light seemed haggard, the eyes wide and fixed 
intently on the Scotsman. The latter closed on him suddenly in 
a single stride and bending, peered in his face. ‘‘ You that speaks 
0 hell,” he said, “if ye kent what I see, ye would seek the 
Lord where He may be found.” And then with extraordinary 
vehemence, “‘ Ye miserable man !”’ 

For some seconds they stood thus face to face while none 
moved or spoke. Into the soul of his opponent this strange 
uncouth prophet seemed to have instilled a superstitious awe, or 
perhaps by sheer force of will he held him spellbound while they 
gazed in each other’s eyes. Then Jock seemed to relax his mental 
grip. Turning with a fine gesture he waved the other aside. He 
picked up his fallen cap and strode into the night, while abashed 
and without another word the other slunk away. 

Simply and quite sincerely he believed that, at times at least, 
he was inspired prophetically, and | am not prepared to deny 
altogether his claim. One remarkable and rather beautiful 
instance of this prevision I shall give—one in which the prophecy 
was fulfilled. 

It was on one of the first days of the new year of 1918 that we 
were walking together in the neighbourhood of a French village 
in which the battalion was billeted. We had talked of what the 
coming months might bring—was it to be peace or continued 
war? My own view was pessimistic. There appeared to be 
little hope then of immediate intervention on the part of American 
troops or of exhaustion of the enemy. It seemed to me that at 
least one other year of war was certain. As we talked, our way 
led us by cross-roads at the interjunction of which there stood a 
wayside Calvary quite uninjured by the storm of war which had 
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laid desolate the country around. There, without conscious 
purpose, we had paused. 

“Ye are talkin’,” said Jock, “as if a’ thing dependitYon 
President Wilson. Ye'll excuse me, sir, if I mind you that a’ 
thing depends on the Lord’s will.” 

“ That is true,” I replied, “ but America, like ourselves, may 
be the instrument of Divine vengeance.” 

‘* Vengeance ! ” he exclaimed, and added, “ that’s a true word. 
To think of a’ this bonny land (and bonny it must have been, 
wasted and defaced, and a’ the hearths and hames there in ruins, 
and the mithers and the wives and bairns and their sair hearts ? ” 
He covered his face with his hands for a moment, then flung 
them out with a passionate gesture, and with face uplifted; “ O 
Lord, how long?” he cried. “ O Lord, how long shall the enemy 
blaspheme Thy name? Give a sign, O Lord, a sign that this war 
shall speedily cease.” 

He had snatched his cap from his head and now stood with face 
bent to his breast. Presently he raised his eyes surveying the 
Calvary. ‘‘ This will be but a Popish image, I doot,” said he. He 
gazed musingly upon it, his thoughts seeming to dwell on the 
carved image of the Christ. Suddenly he bent an eager look on 
the pedestal of the Cross, took a quick step forward, and snatching 
up some object in his hand held it out to me. 

‘* What’s that ? ” he asked sharply. 

“Why, man, a feather,” I answered ; for feather it was. 

‘ Aye, but what sort o’ feather ?” 

{ looked at the little grey thing. ‘A pigeon’s feather,” I 
ventured. 

“That's it, the feather o a dove. It a sign fra’ Heaven. 
There will be peace this year.” 

I have that dove’s feather in my pocket-book to-day when the 
prophecy has been fulfilled. 

Of the poetical side of this remarkable fellow’s mind I could 
give many examples. I have already mentioned his passionate 
love of flowers. I have seen him lie full stretched upon the rank 
grass gazing with a smile on his grim visage at some little wild 
blossom and touching it with a horny yet tender finger that it 
might catch the better a glint of sunlight. 

“What do you see there ?” I ask. 

“Oh, just the een of a bairn,”’ he answers. 

All nature seemed vocal for him and God immanent in all 
things. The wind sighing at night through the leafless and shell- 
blasted boughs would be the dirge of a weeping world for the pain 
and the sorrow of the war. In the murmur of a brook he would 
hear the lullaby by which the tender mother-earth sought to hush 
in their slumber her fallen sons asleep upon her breast. The 
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declining sun, crimson in the west, was God’s seal upon the close 
of day. “ And what will they answer, think ye, wha have wan- 
tonly wrought a’ this defacing o’ His image when yond seal is 
broken and they stand to answer for it a’ before His judgment- 
seat?’ What indeed ? 

He often spoke of the home of his childhood and recalled the 
scenes and sounds that he had loved: the bleat of the sheep 
through the early morning mist as it clung to the awakening hill- 
side; the pulsating air over the heather beneath the noonday 
sun ; the long cry of the curlew as it winged drowsily through the 
evening glow. The sea by the rockbound coast, that too was his 
friend. He knew her every mood, could interpret every tone of 
her voice; her soothing whisper as she slid through the shingle 
on a summer day, or the crash and fury of her waves as they 
battled in the tempest of winter and flung the spray to the driving 

ale. 

He had had at one time, so he told me, a great horror of death, 
which he, like many others, had lost since as a soldier he had been 
used to look into that grim visage. 


“The cauld and the lonesomeness 0’ it! Aye, I was feared. 


For the soul o’ a man to gang out by itsel’ into the darkness! 
(Ye must understand that was before I had learned to pit my 
faith in the Everlasting airms.) I have watched, mony’s the time, 
the muckle sea-bird mount into the wund when the sky aboon was 
a’ black wi’ clouds and the sea a roarin’ fury beneath. Up and 
outward it would gang and sway hither and thither, battling wi’ the 
storm ; beaten down ae moment to soar again the next, until at 
last swept into the night. Yonder, thinks J, is the soul o’ a man, 
out by its lane amid the powers of death and evil. Aye! they 
battlements o’ Heaven have thundered dismay at me; but now 
my soul like a grey gull shall lift her wing against the nightfa’ and 
tak’ these dim leagues with fearless eye.’ 

It was in the great retreat of April 1918 that I saw him for the 
last time. These were terrible days when stout hearts that had 
never failed felt for the first time the cold touch of fear and many 
doubted what the issue was to be. Was it after all to be defeat 
and disaster? Day after day, night after night, the roads were 
trampled beneath the feet of battalions and ground by the wheels 
of artillery and wagons hurrying back : an army staggering before 
a giant blow. Men were silent, grim, wondering where their 
journey would end. Yet, withal, there was the wonderful brother- 
hood of danger; petty feuds were forgotten, past differences 
ignored. Each was out to help a comrade if he could, and all were 
comrades. With extraordinary rapidity the enemy’s guns had 
been rushed forward in pursuit, and our retreating columns were 
pounded and harassed by their shells. No man could say where 
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safety could be reached. At any moment the whistling rush of a 
shell overhead might be heard or the rending crash of its burst. 
The tale of casualties mounted from day to day. 

The position of a padre is not enviable at such times. When 
to an army the crisis comes of victory or defeat there is but one 
purpose, and that military. Those who have no directly military 
duty have no definite place, must shift for themselves—no easy 
task while pandemonium reigns. Thus the padre may find 
himself stranded ; his chief care—to avoid getting in the way of 
others ; his duty—self-appoimted. No superior officer will order 
or even counsel; none will censure if there be neglect. The 
moral obligation is his only incentive. A faithful friend, a com- 
panion to be trusted in these conditions, is the pearl beyond price. 
Such a friend and companion I found in Jock, imperturbable, 
kindly, sagacious. He loaded his back already overburdened by 
his own accoutrements with articles of my kit, salved when others 
had abandoned their all. He sustained me with cups of hot tea, 
with chocolate and biscuits procured Heaven and himself only know 
how. When billets for the night had been reached he could tell 
me where were congregated the men to whom a visit might be 
made, and we would stumble together through the darkness and the 
mire from shed to barn. Once, rolled in a ground-sheet and over- 
coat, I was asleep beneath a transport limber, when I was awakened 
by a hand on my shoulder and Jock’s voice in my ear: “ There’s 
twa or three o’ the lads been hurt, maybe ye would go to them ;”’ 
and we groped our way together to the doctor’s aid-post hastily 
improvised in an abandoned estaminet; knelt by the stretchers 
in the dim light and scribbled the field post cards which would tell 
to friends at home that wounded husband or son in France had 
thoughts for them. He was never in exuberantly high spirits ; 
but neither was he ever depressing or depressed : he maintained a 
calm level of placidity, which, when so many others were dis- 
traught, was very comforting. 

One evening | was riding with the transport which followed the 
wake of our battalion. We had reached certain cross-roads, and 
there found further progress blocked by a stream of motor-lorries. 
A battery of field-artillery, too, was pressing forward, eager to 
engage the enemy who at the moment was not far in our rear. 
Officers mounted and on foot spurred and forced their way up and 
down the congested roads. Orders were shouted through the 
din and clatter of machinery and wheels upon the cobbled way. 
Suddenly, with a roar like that of an express train through a 
tunnel,a heavy shell hurtled through the air and fell bursting in 
the field to our right. Another and another followed, searching 
the road on which we had to pass. I had dismounted at the 
moment, and was holding my horse, which, rearing madly, tore the 
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reins from my grasp, leaped the deep ditch at the side of the road, 
and galloped away. At that moment a forward rush of limber 
and men bore me along, lost for the time being in the midst of that 
frantic crush. For a mile or more I was hurried and jostled when 
a hand touched my shoulder, and, turning, I found Jock hot and 
breathless by my side; he had forced his way to me through the 
crowd. 

‘* Ye'll excuse me, sir,” he said, ‘* but there’s an officer and six 
o our men been hit by they shells, and I’m thinkin’ ye’ll be wanted. 
If we just jump ower the ditch there we'll tak’ a short cut ower the 
bit hill yonder to the place.” 

Once over the ditch we were clear from the traffic and could 
hurry in the direction indicated by him. As we rejoined the road 
we met our M.O. and a stretcher-party bearing an officer and man, 
both wounded. 

‘It’s no use going back, padre,” the doctor hailed us. “ You 
wil] only get shot or captured: the Boches are coming.”’ 

“ Have you left any of our men living ?”’ I asked. 

“Only one, and he is dying. We have done all we can for him. 
We have only two stretchers you see. We'll come back if possible 
after dark.” 

I hesitated. There came the whisper of Jock’s voice in my 
ear: ‘ If yell permit me, sir, I'll gang on mysel’.”’ 

I could hesitate no longer. ‘‘Come on!” I shouted, and with 
a reassuring farewell to the doctor we ran down the road while 
I clasped my cumbersome steel helmet to my head. 

I shall never forget the look in the dying man’s eyes as we bent 
over him nor his whispered words of gratitude for our return. 
Time for him was ebbing quickly while he spoke of his sins and 
listened to the Divine message of forgiveness. As I scribbled his 
last farewell to his wife I heard the drone and crash of another 
shell behind us. Then he died, and I rose from my knees and looked 
around. Again overhead came the appalling rush and scream. 

“ Down, sir, down!” yelled Jock, and flung himself upon the 
ground. Dazed for the moment, I was a fraction of a second late 
in following his lead. A roar, a cloud of scattered earth, a blow 
as of a sledge-hammer, and I rolled with the wounds upon me from 
which I shall go halting while I live. 

In an instant Jock was by my side, his eyes wide with horror. 

‘ Oh, sir, are ye hurt, are ye hurt ?”’ he gasped. 

With tender touch he applied his field-dressing and sought 
to stay the bleeding—no easy task, an artery having been severed. 
I had a little knowledge of first aid, and was able to direct him; 
but the pad which we bound beneath my knee gave me unendurable 
pain, nor did the hemorrhage altogether cease. 

 Ye'll win through, never fear,’ he sought to encourage me ; 
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“ but its plain that I maun get assistance, though how that’s to be 
done is no so clear. I have not the strength to carry you.” 

I was half stunned. “Jock, you must not leave me,’ I 
entreated. 

“Sir,” he replied, “it’s borne in upon me that there shall no 
evil happen unto you. He shall give His angels charge over you ; 
but as His instrument of deliverance go I must and shall.” 

“The doctor will send back for us—wait until then. You are 
not going to desert me, are you ?”’ I pleaded, not realizing how 
my words must hurt. 

“Ye are bleeding still, sir; and look yonder,” he pointed east- 
ward. 

Far distant and beneath us lay the Somme winding through 
marsh and reed-covered pool, and on the roads bordering its 
farther margin it was just possible to descry moving bodies of men. 

“These will be Boches,” he added. “ There’s nae time to be 
lost. Yet I’m sweir to leave ye, doubting meas yedo. O Lord!” 
he cried in great perplexity, “ open the eyes o’ this man that he 
may see !”’ 

Almost as it had been in answer to that prayer the heavy 
lowering clouds which hung upon the western horizon parted and a 
flood of sunlight streamed upon us. 

“The Sun o’ Righteousness!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ The Sun o’ 
Righteousness wi’ healing on His wings. Yonder lies the way.” 

Somehow it seemed that the presence of great security and 
peace descended like a benediction upon me. I felt very weak, yet 
enfo ded by protecting power. 

“Go, Jock, old man,” I bade him, “ and go quickly.” 

Without another word he picked up his rifle and ran. Into the 
sunlight he sped, turned once, waved a hand, then ran again while | 
strained my gaze to follow him. Then, quite suddenly, darkness 
fell and I sank fainting and unconscious. I was never again to 
see him on this side of time. I awoke hours later in an advanced 
dressing-station many miles behind the line ; but it was not until 
long after that I heard of my rescue. 

Into the doctor’s aid-post he had stumbled that evening 
breathless and exhausted ; gasped his message and guided back 
the stretcher-party sent to fetch me. The enemy had meanwhile 
advanced, establishing his machine-gun posts. It was only under 
cover of darkness and with extreme caution that the stretcher- 
bearers could progress. But for the vehement exhortation of 


Jock they would have abandoned the search. They found me at 


last still unconscious, and hastened to carry me to shelter. As 
they neared the cross-roads a Very light had revealed their 
presence, and a hail of machine-gun bullets swept over them. 
There it was that Jack fell, collapsing in a heap by my side, shot 
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through the head. And there they left that true and brave heart 
to grow cold, while his dauntless soul mounted into the night, 
as he himself had said, “to take the dim leagues with fearless 
eye. 

' Now as I write here beneath the Cross of Self-Sacrifice which 
bears his name at its foot, daylight has all but faded and the 
shadows fall. The birds have ceased their song, and already a 
great star burns overhead and sheds a ray upon a quiet land smiling 
into peaceful sleep. A little breeze whispers in the pine- -trees, 
and surely it has blown something there ?—something which has 
fluttered lightly down on the pedestal at my feet. Rose-leaves 
falling —" the air, tenderly as from a lovi ing touch. 

I Jook up. . . . I understand. . Itisa “ bit flure.” 


H. J. Boyn, C.F. 


THE RING, THE TURF, AND PARLIAMENT 


I have heard of riding wagers 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’ the clock’s behalf. 
Cymbeline. 


I beseech you make the play, if you are stout. 
Str GEORGE SavILE to Lorp RocKINGHAM. 
Rockingham Memoirs. 


In the year 1804 there lay in the Fleet Prison a young man, 
twenty-one years of age Born in August 1783, at the Crown 
Inn, on the road between Bath and Bristol, he had moved with his 
father to Bath, who set up in business as a butcher. The father 
died, trade declined, and the boy failing to meet his liabilities was 
sentenced to confinement in the debtors’ prison. Such was the 
opening chapter of the long career of John Gully, who in his time 
was butcher, pugilist, publican, and bookmaker, until he became a 
Member of Parliament, a prominent owner of racehorses, and a 
wealthy colliery proprietor. 

In the Fleet —*‘ that Cavern of Oblivion’ —young Gully might 
have passed the best years of his life had not his hard case 
reached the ears of a famous citizen of Bath, who out of compassion 
for his fellow-townsman called on him in prison. Henry Pearce 
was then Champion of England, and known far and wide in the 
pugilistie world as the Game Chicken. He was greatly attracted 
by Gully, and determined to secure his liberation from imprison- 
ment. One day he brought to the Fleet a set of gloves and 
engaged Gully in a friendly sparring match. The champion was 
astonished at the boy’s natural proficiency, which had only been 
acquired in casual encounters with local bullies of the roadside. 
It then occurred to Pearce that, to extricate Gully from his debts, 
a fight between them should be arranged for one thousand guineas. 
A well-known sportsman was found to stake six hundred guineas 
on behalf of Pearce against four hundred put down for Gully by 
Colonel Mellish, at that time the most popular plunger in England. 
The butcher's creditors, seeing their money nt ners consented to 
his release from the Fleet, and young Gully stepped out into the 
sunshine a free man. Pearce told him beforehand that he was 
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destined to be soundly beaten, but that if he showed himself a 
stout fighter, as he thought he would, his fortune would be made. 
It was an ingenious device, alike creditable to the generosity of 
the elder man and to the courage of the younger. 

A fortnight before the naval victory of Trafalgar the fight 
took place at Hailsham, on the road between Brighton and Lewes, 
in the presence of a vast assembly, including the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards King William IV. In the opening rounds the youthful 
challenger, who had been in training at Virginia Water, appeared 
hopelessly outmatched. Again and again was he knocked down, 
but by degrees acquiring confidence, and making full use of the 
height and reach in which he was superior to his opponent, he 
hit the champion off his legs time after time, and the odds were 
called slightly in his favour. However, in the last rounds of the 
encounter the judgment and experience of Pearce began to tell, 
and finding Gully’s throat with some fearful blows, the issue was 
no longer in doubt. Colonel Mellish withdrew his man, and the 
Champion of England was declared the winner after sixty-four 
rounds had been fought, lasting an hour and seventeen minutes. It 
had been a magnificent struggle: both men had fought their 
hardest, and both had suffered severely. The last scene was 
dramatic. Pearce tottered up to the beaten novice, grasped his 
hand, and in his broad dialect congratulated him on the skill and 
endurance he had shown, asserting before the whole company 
that he was the best man he had ever fought. 

On the retirement of Pearce, Gully, who had gained great 
popularity by his performance, accepted the championship. For 
two years his claim was undisputed, but at length he was called 
upon to defend his title. He was challenged by a fighter from 
Lancashire, named Gregson, who up to that time had beaten 
every bruiser who had ventured to oppose him. The challenge 
was of course accepted, and on October 14, 1807, the two men 
met at the then wayside settlement of Six Mile Bottom, near 
Newmarket, to decide the Championship of England for a stake of 
two hundred guineas. The fight began shortly after 10 o’clock, 
and slight odds were betted on Gully. They were a powerful 
pair, over six feet in height, but the challenger was the taller, and 
had the advantage of exceptional bodily strength. At the eighth 
round he caught Gully in his arms and dashed him with great 
force upon the ground. The odds now moved in favour of Gregson, 
who had throughout punished Gully severely. At the twenty-fifth 
round the combatants were so exhausted that they could hardly 
see or stand, and their blows lost power and precision. However, 


after the fight had lasted an hour, Gully, pulling himself together, 


exerted every ounce of his remaining strength in one desperate 
hit with which he knocked his opponent senseless, and the fight was 
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thereupon declared in his favour. The struggle had been Titanic, 
and victory was in the balance until the fina blow. Captain 
Barclay drove Gully from the ring in his carriage, and the following 
day both men appeared at the races at Newmarket. 

A review of this fight showed Gully and Gregson to have been 
very evenly matched, and the backers of the latter contended that 
the verdict would be reversed if the pair were again engaged. A 
second match was therefore arranged to take place on May 8, 
1808, and again for two hundred guineas. The venue was to have 
been in Buckinghamshire, but the Lord-Lieutenant gave public 
notice by proclamation of his intention to frustrate the fight. On 
the appointed day the town of Woburn and the neighbourhood 
were in an uproar. The roads were blocked with strings of 
vehicles and a confused array of pedestrians. The Dunstable 
volunteers were called out, and the countryside were firmly per- 
suaded that the French had landed. Ultimately a rendezvous 
was found in Sir John Sebright’s park, some seventeen miles from 
Ashley Common. By two o'clock a huge concourse had reached 
the park, and had assembled at a flat spot about a mile from the 
house, where a space was cleared for the fight. Gully and Gregson 
entered the ring at three o’clock. They fought in white breeches 
and silk stockings, but without shoes. On this occasion the result 
was a decisive victory for Gully. Although the contest lasted 
for an hour and a quarter, the experts hailed the success of the 
champion in the tenth round. His coolness, science, and fortitude 
under severe punishment was amazing, while he confidently placed 
the heaviest blows on his opponent with a dexterous finish which 
the defence could not resist. After the battle had been formally 
decided in his favour Gully addressed the spectators. He said 
he had not desired this fight, for he had fought with a partially 
disabled arm, but that he had been obliged to accept the challenge. 
Now that the issue was settled, he hoped he should never fight 
again, and, like Entellus in the games sung by Virgil, 

Hic victor cestus artemque repono, 

he resigned the Championship of the Ring. Immediately he was 
dressed, Lord Ba ore drove him in his barouche to London 
and left him at the Plough Inn, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
a tavern of which at that date the champion was the proprietor. 
The following morning, despite a face severely cut and bruised 
and both eyes recovering from heavy blows, Gully, in a little white 
apron, was serving his customers and delighting them with a 
recital of the incidents of his fight on the previous afternoon. 

But he was a shrewd fellow. He saw no fortune in the trade 
of Boniface, and he realized that the betting-ring offered excep- 
tional opportunities of making money to a man who could combine 
a cool head and calculating brain with a character for scrupulous 
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honesty. At this period, although the number of horses in training 
was few compared with the long strings at Newmarket and 
provincial training-quarters which may be seen to-day, the betting 
was far heavier. There was practically no wagering by the 
general public. The professional members of the betting-ring 
laid the odds themselves and worked commissions for heavy 
speculators of the type of the Duke of Queensberry, Lord Abingdon, 
and the famous confederates, Lord Foley and Colonel Mellish— 
Mellish of whom the sporting writer of that day says that he never 
opened his mouth under £500. Gully prospered in his new calling. 
He soon had all the best commissions in his hands, and the big 
backers found their business done with skill and fidelity. In 
1827—nineteen years after his last fight in the Ring—he had 
acquired a fortune sufficient to enable him to buy the Derby 
winner of that year from Lord Jersey. The Epsom race had 
brought much criticism upon his lordship, who had inherited from 
his father, a Cabinet Minister in the preceding reign, a high sense 
of honour and a spotless character. Lord Jersey’s horse Glenart- 
ney, an own brother to Middleton the Derby winner of 1825, was 
probably the best three-year-old of his year, and if his jockey 
had not been financially interested in the race would have won it. 
Lord Jersey ran another horse in the Derby, called Mameluke, but 
he made no declaration to win with either of the pair. At the 
distance it was obvious that Glenartney had the race in hand, 
but his jockey steadied him and let up that consummate rider 
Robinson on Mameluke, who won by a length. After the race 
Glenartney’s jockey frankly admitted his conduct, adding that 
the owner’s orders were that each jockey was to do his best to 
win. At Ascot Lord Jersey sold 7 see to Gully for £4000, 
while he refused £5000 for Glenartney. It then became Gully’s 
ambition to win the St. Leger with the son of Partisan. He took 
£10,000 to £1000 about his horse, and, in addition to other large 
investments, had a heavy bet with Mr. Crockford, founder of 
the great gaming-house which bore his name. It was commonly 
believed that Crockford made a corrupt bargain with the starter, 
who kept the horses so long at the post that Mameluke, a bad- 
tempered colt, could hardly be induced to go near the flag. Ata 
moment when Chifney was turning Mameluke round and when 
Mr. Petre’s mare Matilda was many yards ahead, the starter let 
the field go, and Mameluke was left at the post. He was ridden 
hard to join the front rank. At the turn his jockey made an 
appeal to another rider to pull on one side, but Nicholson would 
not oblige him, and Chifney having to go round lost four lengths. 
Mameluke’s great speed, however, enabled him to reach the girths 
of Matilda, but he could not sustain the effort, and Mr. Petre’s 
elegant little mare, defying the Chifney rush with his far-striding 
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horse, won by half a length. After the race Gully challenged 
Mr. Petre to run his mare at an additional advantage of 7 Jb. in 
the weights on the following Friday, but acting on the skilled 
advice of Scott, who knew the filly was a lucky winner, the challenge 
was declined. Gully was said to have lost £45,000 over the event, 
but he paid his losses without a murmur. This race for the St. 
Leger was made famous by a poem from the pen of the Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. Sir Francis Doyle wrote of Matilda, trained, 
as he solemnly told his lecture-room, “‘ by that immortal man 
Scott, not the mere poet and novelist’’ (how amusing those 
lectures must have been !) : 
With birdlike dart she shoots away, 
And by half a length has gained the day. 
These lines were criticized with filial irreverence by his son, a 
distinguished writer and sportsman and a Fellow of All Souls, who 
refused to admit the verisimilitude of “ the birdlike dart.” “* Did 
ever human being,’ he asked with conscientious accuracy of 
detail, “see the horse who could make running over the mile and 
three-quarters of the Leger course and then inuster speed for ‘ 
birdlike dart’ ?”’ At Newmarket the following season Mensbalee 
won two races for his owner, and in 1829 was second for the Ascot 
Cup. Subsequently Gully sold the horse to Mr. Theobald, breeder 
of Stockwell and Rataplan, but, repenting of the sale, tried hard to 
buy him back. The purchaser, however, was obdurate, informing 
Gully that no money would induce him to cancel the bargain. 
Soon after this date Gully was in partnership with a man 
named Ridsdale,* and the confederacy was a financial success. 
They were joint-owners of St. Giles, who won the Derby in the 
year of the Reform Bill, the year that Gully became Member for 
Pontefract. St. Giles as a yearling was sent to be sold at the 
August meeting at York, but the ungainly colt did not obtain 
a single bid, and William Day thought that he gave full value 
for him and three others when he paid £240. The horse was 
slow in coming to hand, and was deficient in pace, but he was 
excellent over a distance. Ridsdale ran another horse in the race, 
Trustee, but he declared to win with St: Giles, who was favourite 
at 3 to 1. Gully also ran his own horse Margrave. After a 
tedious delay at the post, Trustee led the field for a long way, 
when his jockey, believing that he had not done enough to prevent 
anything waiting on St. Giles and beating him for speed, increased 
the pace. A quarter of a mile from home Scott brought St. Giles 
to the front and won easily by two lengths. Edwards on Trustee 
had ridden a fast and masterly race, w vell calculated to serve the 
* Ridsdale was a man of humble origin, who acquired considerable wealth. He 
had some literary and artistic attainments, and was undoubtedly able. It is unnecessary 
in this narrative to discuss a quarrel between the two men, and its consequences. 
VOL, LXXII 8 
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purpose of the winner. Ridsdale and Gully won largely over the 
event ; but Gully, who had sacrificed his own horse Margrave to 
St. Giles, thought that he was entitled to a moiety of the receipts. 
To this, however, Ridsdale would not agree, and the coalition was 
dissolved on the following Monday. 

At Doncaster, Gully, who had bought Margrave after winning 
the Criterion, and had sent him to Whitehall to be trained by 
Scott, carried off the St. Leger with that horse. It was, in contrast 
to the Derby, a very slow-run race. Robinson caught his field 
opposite the stand and won by three-quarters of a length. 

There were further racing triumphs in store for Gully. Four- 
teen years later he had the supreme satisfaction of winning the 
Derby with PyrrhusI. The colt had been purchased as a yearling 
at Doncaster by John Day, and subsequently was acquired by 
Gully. The chestnut son of Epirus won the race by a neck, just 
beating Sir Tatton Sykes, who was left sixty yards at the post. 
In the same week Gully supplemented this victory by winning the 
Oaks with Mendicant, a mare of the highest class and of exquisite 
quality. Not since 1801, when Sir Charles Banbury carried off 
the Derby and the Oaks with his famous mare Eleanor, had both 
races fallen to the same owner in the same year. (Gully won but 
little over the success of Mendicant, as Lord George Bentinck had 
forestalled him in the market. At Ascot he sold the mare for 
£4000 to Sir Joseph Hawley, who was thought to have made a bad 
bargain when she was beaten in the Cup; but she bred him 
Beadsman, who won the Derby in 1858 and brought him a large 
fortune over the race. Eight years later Gully again won the 
Derby. On his own judgment he had bought Andover, a bay 
son of Bay Middleton, the Derby winner of 1836, and had tried him 
to be certainty for the Epsom race. John Scott trained a good 
favourite in Dervish, and the field also included the Rothschild 
horse King Tom, Gully’s own horse The Hermit, who had won the 
Two Thousand, and Knight of St. George, subsequently the 
winner of the St. Leger. Andover, who was a lengthy, short- 
legged, and handsome horse, won very cleverly in the lilac jacket. 
The racing chronicle of that day thus concludes an account of the 
race: “ Even losers sympathized in the glorious triumph for such 
a fine old sportsman as Mr. Gully in the evening of his life.” 

At the Reform dissolution Gully was pressed to come forward 
as a candidate for Pontefract, a constituency which returned two 
Members, but he declined the invitation. However, when Parlia- 
ment was dissolved in December 1832 he was again invited by a 
numerous deputation, and after some hesitation he consented to 
stand, and with Mr. Jerningham was returned without opposition. 
His opponents, it was said, left the field because they had no 
chance before a parcel of Greyhounds with a dash of Fox in them— 
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a punning and sporting metaphor which was doubtless appreciated 
by one of the elected candidates. Pontefract at that date was 
under the Tory influence of Lord Mexborough, a peer whose 
political pressure at an election was strongly resented by Gully, 
who stood in the Liberal interest. At the election of 1835 
Gully headed the poll, and had the satisfaction of beating Lord 
Mexborough’s heir into the second place, the other Tory candidate, 
Mr. Raphael, being defeated. In 1837 Gully declined nomination, 
but again (and for the last time) contesting the borough in 1841, 
when Sir Robert Peel swept the country, was beaten by the two 
Tory candidates, Lord Pollington, his former colleague, and Mr. 
Monckton Milnes. A battle of words between Gully and Monckton 
Milnes must have been a most humorous feature of this electoral 
contest. The character of Monckton Milnes, satirically drawn 
by Disraeli six years later in the pages of Tancred under the name 
,of Vavasour, is immortal. ‘“‘ Vavasour,” writes Disraeli, “liked 
to know everybody who was known, and to see everything which 
ought to be seen. He also was of opinion that everybody who was 
known ought to know him. . . . He had gone down in a diving-bell 
and gone up ina balloon.” An exchange of political compliments 
with Gully must have added largely to Vavasour’s experiences ! 

In reference to Gully’s election to the House of Commons in 
1832 the following sketch appears in the memoirs of that jaundiced 
diarist, Charles Greville.* “In person Gully is tall and finely made, 
full of strength and grace, with delicate hands and feet, his head 
well set on his shoulders, and remarkably graceful and even dig- 
nified in his actions and manners. He has strong sense, discretion, 
and reserve, and a species of good taste which has prevented, in 
the height of his fortunes, his behaviour from ever transgressing 
the bounds of modesty and respect.” The concluding reference 
in the diary has a strange ring about it. Greville, in the arrogant 
vein of the courtier which he was, writes: “ Gully’s position is 
now more anomalous than ever, for a Member of Parliament is a 
great man, though there appear no reasons why the suffrages of 
Pontefract should place him in different social relations towards us 
than those in which we mutually stood before.” 

It would seem that Greville’s portrait of Gully’s personal 
appearance was not exaggerated. When the late Lord Fitzwilliam 
came of age in 1836 an entertainment was given at the family 
seat of Wentworth Woodhouse to celebrate the occasion. Upwards 
of two thousand persons were present. Among the groups that 
passed from room to room there was one that attracted universal 
attention. It was formed of three persons. The central one a 
fine, manly, athletic yet well-formed and graceful figure, and resting 

* The earlier editions of these memoirs contain several offensive reflections upon 
Gully and his career. These wholly disappear in the edition of 1904. 
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on either arm two of the loveliest women of all the assembled 
multitude. They were unknown, but the whisper was everywhere, 
‘Who are they ? Who can they be?” At length it was discovered 
that they were Mr. Gully and his daughters—Mr. Gully, the ci- 
devant prize-fighter, the owner of the St. Leger winner of 1832, 
the newly elected Member of the neighbouring borough of Ponte- 
fract, and the proprietor of a large estate.* 

Hero worship—the thin illusion of the biographer—makes bad 
history. The chronicle of a hero seldom adheres to veracity, and 
usually is as untrustworthy as the doting mother’s estimate of 
her son’s merits. Gully was no hero. He was a sporting repre- 
sentative of his day. He moved with a sure step among the 
Chesterfields, the Bentinck., the Grevilles, the Paynes, and the 
Padwicks, and in their company he played his part in the Turf's 
drama with courage and resolution. He knew their ways; he 
understood their cupidities and resentments; he conformed to 
their canon of racing ethics. Doubtless he was no finished 
example of moral excellence, but he had an honest and substantial 
shrewdness. He had a cool brain and iron nerve, and his judgment 
was rarely deformed by prejudice. While he was conscious of his 
own limitations, his sagacity and power of penetration led him toa 
correct appraisement of the men with whom he had to deal. He 
accomplished his main purposes. He had been the champion of 
the Ring. Lord George Bentinck in the library of the House of 
Commons moaned over his failure to win the greatest prize of the 
Turf. “ All my life I have been trying for this, and for what have I 
sacrificed it ?”’ ‘*‘ Sometimes,” said the Jate Duke of Devonshire, 
“ I dream that I am leading in the winner of the Derby ; but I am 
afraid it will never be anything but a dream.” Gully, whose 
judgment of men and horses was as fine as Bentinck once boasted 
that his was, twice led a Derby winner up the little sacred enclosure 
to the weighing-room. At the time that he entered Parliament 
that political portent, the Nonconformist Conscience, was making 
its appearance, and as a domestic effervescence was beginning to 
trouble Ministers of the Reform era. Although it had not yet 
been obliged to decide on the political inconvenience of the late 
Mr. Parnell’s moral indiscretion, and had not come to hesitate 
about the propriety of a financial speculation which involved a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of its own religious persuasion, it was, 
and still is, pleased to consider itself of the school of Charles 
James Fox, and to hold in reverence the memory of that soiled 
gamester who divided his time between women and the dice-box. 
It regarded with horror such a career as that of the Member for 

* This account is taken from Mr. Buckingham’s autobiography. Mr. Buckingham 


was then Member for Sheffield, and appears to have been one of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
guests on the occasion in question. 
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Pontefract ; but while Fox might leave a twenty-four-hour 
séance at the quinze-table in order to address the House of Com- 
mons, or keep the faro bank at Brooks’s and back horses on New- 
market Heath, the gambling rake was still the object of its political 
veneration.* It has always been true to its inconsistency. In 
1860, after the great fight between Tom Sayers and Heenan, the 
Liberal Home Secretary one evening was explaining to his queru- 
lous supporters the illegality of prize-fighting and the duty of 
justices of the peace, when the Prime Minister, leaving the side of 
his apologetic colleague, passed into the lobby. He was at once 
held by a Member. “ My lord, I want a sovereign for a testi- 
monial to Tom Sayers.” “A sovereign for Tom Sayers,” ex- 
claimed Jaunty Pam, “I'll give you five with pleasure. He’s a 
splendid fellow.” “I am sorry, my lord, but the subscription is 
limited to a sovereign.” ‘‘ Well,” said Palmerston, “ here it is, 
but I wish you would let me make it five to show my appreciation 
of his pluck.” What a scene! How piquant the contrast ! 
The Puritan on the bench; the sportsman in the lobby. In 
Selwyn’s words with reference to the performances of Fox, la 
plus parfaitement comique que Von puisse imaginer. 

During the closing years of his life Gully acquired extensive 
colliery property in the north of England, which he successfully 
controlled with the same mastery of detail and calculating judg- 
ment as he had shown in the affairs of the Turf. Latterly he 
lived in the vicinity of Durham, and in that city he died in March 
1863, at the ripe age of eighty. He had always desired to be buried 
at Ackworth, a village on the outskirts of Pontefract, near which 
place at one time he had owned an estate. His wishes were 
respected. At the graveside stood the mayor and corporation of 
his old constituency. They were accompanied by his former 
neighbours and friends, whose crowded ranks bore witness to 
their respect and regard. An epitaph justly commemorative of 
such a life would require the research of a sportsman and the 
taste of a scholar. 


NEWMARKET 
* See Political Portraits, by Whibley, 1917. 
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ALEXANDRIA, March 14, 1918 
MY DEAR 
At last I have something worth writing about. I have been up in 
an aeroplane—it was very, very beautiful and gives me quite a new 
idea of my Alexandrine prison. LE. is instructor at Aboukir 
for a little, and when I asked very diffidently whether he could 
take me he said, “Oh yes, of course, any time.” It is per- 
fectly extraordinary to have had the chance. On the whole 
it was less queer than I expected, and not alarming—I had 
not expected it to be alarming. You are not strapped in, but sit 
on a revolving music-stool, and are permitted and even disposed to 
get off it and look over the edge of the well in which the stool 
stands. KE. sat in another little well in front, and by yelling 
into each other’s ears we could talk. The start is queer and very 
impressive. You sit for a long time while the pilot exchanges a sort 
of mystic dialogue with two mechanics who do things to the engine. 
The propellers whir more and more violently, then stop, and at 
last the machine begins to wheel along the ground like a broken- 
down motor-car. It goes quicker and quicker, and you just don’t 
know when you are in the air—there is no change of sensation— 
you might be going up a hill as the view extends: you feel perfectly 
secure, and never the least giddy. 
The loveliness of the sea and land that morning I shall 
never forget. It was a new world. We flew over Montazah, 
then on to Alexandria over Irene’s house. I had not told her 
I was going lest she worried. Houses are hideous—like teeth. 
I could see both the lakes—little Hadra and big Maryut—all 
the city with its double harbour, piers, and promontories, and 
the white limestone of the Western Desert beyond it; while 
southward out of sight stretched the Delta cut up into millions 
of little oblong fields, of which most were green and a few 
brown. The sea was of many colours, and where there were 
rocks it was as if a syringe from below was pumping white surf up 
at you. I must not forget the clouds, which though few and small 
were charming, delicately tinted grey and purple ‘and yellow, and 
casting shadows much more solid than themselves upon the sunlit 
earth. Our own shadow, following like a good little dog, was also 
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visible when we traversed sand, and all sorts of unexpected things, 
e.g. cart tracks, came out distinctly. And was I never frightened ? Q 
Yes, when we banked and when we came down—-both perfectly safe 
operations, but odd ones. In banking (turning the machine) you 
don’t feel you are toppling or on the slant—you almost wish you 
did, because instead you feel that the entire universe has gone mad. 
The sun bobs down, and the earth up, hanging with the whole 
of the sea in your right ear: you get used to it, and next second it 
is hanging in your left ear, and the sun is on the other side. At 
such moments I sat down with quiet dignity upon my music-stool. 
If I had shut my eyes I shouldn’t have known anything was 
happening, for the equilibrium is perfectly preserved, but one wants 
to see as much as possible. It is by no means a terrible fright—as 
when a castor goes off a chair and you think it’s the leg. Coming 
down is still less : alarming—the earth sticks to her new trick, which 
is that of rising in your face like a plate of meat, and suddenly you 
are conscious of natives running right and left from you and 
shouting. Then you touch the gr ound as gently as you left it, the 
machine runs along for a little and stops. 

I shall never have the chance of going again. It was thatof a 
lifetime. I putin what I was afraid of in case you thought I was 
keeping things back. I was in a leather greatcoat, eared cap, and 
goggles. I thought my mouth would blow off sometimes. The noise 
was terrific, proceeding from the wind in the wires. My general 
impression is much more of what I saw than of what I ‘felt—the 
immense amount of blue in sea and sky. The horizon is always at 
one’s eye-level : if you come to think, this must be so until you saw 
the entire globe of the earth, which then and not tiJl then would 
appear to sink beneath you. 

Yours ete., 
M. 


THE DOWNFALL OF MR. ASQUITH * 


[As the sensational article in the February number of the Atlantic 
Monthly on the British crisis of December 1916—resulting in 
the substitution of Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister for Mr. 
Asquith—has appeared on this side of the Atlantic in frag- 
mentary and misleading form, our readers will, we feel sure, be 
interested to see the original. It will be found to convey a 
diametrically opposite impression to those suggestive “ cables” 
which, by a judicious process of selection, gave an erroneous 
conception of the article, which appeared to be a panegyric 
on Mr. Lloyd George and a condemnation of Mr. Asquith. 
The Atlantic Monthly was regarded by the friends of the 
latter as having lent itself to one of those intrigues that 
have become too common under the presetit dispensation—an 
imputation that could only surprise the clientele of this brilliant 
periodical of high and unblemished traditions, holding a similar 
place in American literature to Blackwood in British literature. 
Needless to say, a perusal of the article dissipates the idea that 
our esteemed contemporary has anything to regret or to apologize 
for. Its distinguished Editor is to be congratulated on a notable 
contribution to the inside history of our times. There is no 
reason whatsoever why the correspondence between the outgoing 
and incoming Prime Ministers should not have been published 
long since, as it would have been but for the Mandarinate’s love 
of mystery which arises from politicians taking themselves too 
seriously. The causes of their comings and goings should be 
made public property as soon as possible, because they are matters 
of public interest which the Democracy has a right to appreciate. 
With the supercession of Secret Diplomacy we may hope for an 
abatement of Mystery Politics, and for an audit of Party funds. 
Our readers will bear in mind that it is an American com- 


* This article is copyright in U.S.A. by the Atlantic Monthly. 
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mentator writing on a British crisis. They may disagree with 
the writer’s standpoint for reasons which the Editor of the 
National Review has endeavoured to state in a “ Foot-note”’ at 
the end of the article. This may in its turn show our American 
readers that there is another side to this episode, and that, 
in our place, they would have hailed the downfall of the Old 
Gang, however disappointing may have been the New Gang.— 
Eprror, National Review. | 


I 


The way in which Mr. Lloyd George became Prime Minister of 
Great Britain will remain one of the most dramatic incidents in 
British history, and one of the great outstanding events in the 
direction of the world war. It was symptomatic of a time when 
the stress of war stirs men deeply and drives them to ruthless 
methods undreamed of in the calmer days of peace. The incident 
had a domestic as well as a world signification. It has meant the 
break-up of the historic Liberal Party for the time being, and the 
beginning of a new alinement in British politics which may have 
far-reaching effects. Political life would have been very different 
after the war in any case ; but Mr. Llovd George by his action and 
his policy has forced the pace and upset the old Party traditions 
and policies. Whether the recreant leader of Democracy will 
return as a prodigal son to the fold among his former Radical- 
Progressives ; whether he will veer to the right among his former 
antagonists ; whether he will endeavour to organize a centre Party 
round his own forceful personality, or make a bid for the leadership 
of Labour, no student of political conditions emerging from the 
war will venture with confidence to predict. It is doubtful if 
Mr. Lloyd George himself has at the time of writing decided wpon 
the course which he will-follow or the Party he will lead. 

Usually a change of Government in Great Britain is brought 
about by the defeat of the Administration in the House of Com- 
mons, or by defeat at a General Election following upon a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. The change was made from the Asquith to 
the Lloyd George Coalition in December 1916 without either of 
these things happening. Mr. Asquith and all his Liberal colleagues 
retired without having been defeated in the House of Commons 
or having tested the opinion of the country on their war policy. 
The Lloyd George Administration came into being as the result 
of political wire- pulling and personal intrigue. T he change may 
have been necessary in the course of the war, and the results may 
have iustified the change; but the methods adopted to bring 
about that change were new in British political life. 

No one can fully appreciate the incidents of the crisis from which 
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the Lloyd George Government emerged without understanding 
the internal conditions of political Parties in Great Britain at the 
time, and without knowing ns of the enigmatic and com- 

plex personality of the present Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George 
18 ae has been for the past few years the most picturesque per- 
sonality in British public life. He has amazing intuition ; he 
has vision; he is subject to impulses, and frequently seeks 
the means to justify action after the action has taken place ; 
he has flashes of political genius and the faculty of project- 
ing himself into the future, of reading the undercurrents of 
public opinion. He has fascinating qualities. He radiates charm, 
but does not inspire trust. He cares more for the end to be 
achieved than for the means by which that end is to be attained. 

In the war he played several great parts. He was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when war was declared. He knew less of finance 
than any financial Minister in the world. He knew nothing of 
the mechanism of exchange, and he exhibited the first bill of 
exchange which he handled as a rare curiosity—an awesome 
document carrying the hidden force round which the commerce 
of the world revolves. But Mr. Lloyd George is wise in his 
ignorance. What he lacks in training, knowledge, and education 
he makes up by intuition, by a receptive, alert mind, by an un- 
canny aptitude for assimilation. So he promptly called to his 
counsel the greatest merchants, the ablest bankers and financiers 
in the City of London. He sought their advice and acted upon 
it. He averted a financial crash by the measures which he took. 
He was bold in imposing war taxation. He was a success as War 
Finance Minister. 

But he yearned for other spheres of activity. He wanted to 
get closer to the direction of the war. He interested himself in 
armaments. He learned much from the initiative and example 
of the French in rising to a great national emergency in the matter 
of munitions. He was appointed by Mr. Asquith first Minister of 
Munitions, when the Ministry was created, leaving the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer with regret and with the hope of returning 
to the position, as he, unlike Lord Kitchener, did not foresee a 
long war. This was at the end of May 1915, when Mr. Asquith 
reconstructed his Government by the admission of Unionists. As 
Minister of Munitions, Mr. Lloyd (zeorge mobilized the industries 
of the country more quickly than any one else could have done. 
It was Kitchener’s striking personality that enabled England to 
recruit her new army—Kitchener’s Army; it was due to the 
energizing influence of Lloyd George that the industrial forces of 
the country were put on a war footing in record time. 

Mr. Lloyd George succeeded Lord Kitchener as Secretary for 
War in June 1916. By this time he regarded himself as the 
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nation’s war leader, and his friends likened him to Cromwell and 
to Pitt. As War Minister he was not a great success as an office 
administrator, but he shone in other ways : in pushing on munition 
production, in organizing military railways in France, and in other 
directions. He was also among Ministers the first and most 
insistent advocate of compulsory military serv ce. 


Il 


By the summer of 1916 rifts had arisen inside the Asquith 
Coalition. That coalition had been formed in May 1915, over 
the Dardanelles crisis and the shortage of shells and other muni- 
tions. Sir Edward Carson retired in October 1915, mainly because 
the war was not going well in the East, and because the Allies did 
not coerce Greece. It was well known that Mr. Lloyd George 
was in general agreement with Sir Edward Carson and considered 
that Mr. Asquith’s War Committee was dilatory and inefficient as 
an instrument for waging war. 

It was generally admitted that the machinery for directing the 
war was cumbersome and slow. The military chiefs regarded it 
as ill-fitted for the purpose. Two “ginger” groups were formed 
in the House of Commons, one on the Unionist side, with Sir 


‘Edward Carson as its chief, and one on the Liberal side. The war 


was not going well for the Allies in the summer of 1916. There 
were continual attacks on the Cabinet from the outside, and Mr. 
Lloyd George was in permanent revolt inside. 

The progress of disintegration which had begun came to a head 
on a subsidiary issue which had no bearing on war policy. It was 
on an economic question in which the United States was involved. 
Enemy properties in British dominions were being sold, and in the 
fall of 1916 the turn came to dispose of (erman interests in Nigeria. 
The Governor of the colony advertised the properties for sale in 
neutral countries—including the United States—as well as in 
Allied countries and within the British Empire. He did so because 
he considered that he was following the traditional British policy 
of acting in the best interests of the natives, of whom he regarded 
himself—in the absence of representative government—as the 
trustee. There was another reason why there should be foreign 
competition : the palm-kernel trade in Nigeria had fallen into the 
hands of an English monopoly as soon as the German competition 
had stopped, and the price paid to the natives had fallen fifty per 
cent. The tariff Party in the House of Commons fastened on this 
issue : they considered that Empire interests were being betrayed. 
British raw material for the British was their policy ; “ Alien hands 
off! °° was their cry. The issue was also raised to embarrass the 
Government and in the hope of defeating it. 
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These tactics were not discouraged by Mr. Lloyd George, 
although he took no direct part in them. The running was made 
by the Ulster fire-eater, Sir Edward Carson. The Government 
policy won, but Mr. Bonar Law, the Unionist leader, became 
alarmed about his own position. When taking office under Mr. 
Asquith in May 1915, he had pledged himself to his Party that, if 
ever he found himself in disagreement with them, if ever he lost 
their confidence, he would resign. In the division on the Nigerian 
sale sixty Unionists voted against the Government and the 
Unionist leader, and seventy-one voted on the other side, including 
fifteen office-holders. The margin was too narrow for safety. Mr. 
Bonar Law decided that ‘something should be done to give 
greater security to the Government,” and he thought that the 
proper course lay in improving and quickening the machinery for 
directing the war—then a clumsy committee which had increased 
in numbers until it resembled a small public meeting ; and the 
larger it became the less work it accomplished. 

Sir Edward Carson was all out for war against the Asquith 
Administration. Mr. Lloyd George was with him, and carried on 
his operations by occasionally speaking against the Government 
of which he was a member, and by pursuing an aggressive policy 
inside the War Committee and the Cabinet—all from a genuine 
desire to make the war go better. 

At this particular time, Mr. Lloyd George had drifted apart 
from Mr. Bonar Law ; so had Sir Edward Carson—a feature of the 
situation which did not make the Unionist leader’s position more 
comfortable. Carson, the leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, was in close co-operation with Mr. Lloyd George, the 
leader of the opposition inside the Cabinet. 

This clash of personal interests made the position impossible : 
it could not last. Then entered upon the scene a gentleman almost 
unknown in English political hfe, who started to bring about a 
reconciliation. He knew the three. He was Sir Max Aitken, a 
Canadian financier who entered English politics a few years before, 
and who now hides his former identity under the title of Lord 
Beaverbrook. He had no influence in the House of Commons, 
but he had influence with Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson. 
He had had a profitable experience as a merger of industrial 
enterprises in Canada, and he now applied the same skilful diplo- 
macy to bring together conflicting political personalities in England. 
He succeeded. First, he reconciled Mr. Bonar Law and Sir 
Edward Carson. Next, he brought in Mr. Lloyd George ; and the 
three spent the latter part of November in secret confabulation, 
with the Canadian financier acting as host and go-between. Little 
progress was made toward reforming the War Committee, and 
consequently improving the direction of the war. At that time 
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Mr. Bonar Law had not the same complete trust in Mr. Lloyd 
George that he had in Mr. Asquith, whom he still considered as the 
indispensable head of a Government and the focus of national 
unity. 

The first proposal for a new War Council was submitted by 
Mr. Bonar Law to Mr. Asquith on November 18, 1916. It was sim- 
plicity itself. The Council was to consist of the trio themselves, 
working without portfolios under the supreme control of Mr. 
Asquith as Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith did not accept the 
scheme. Mr. Bonar Law produced an alternative a week later. 
This scheme was for a Cabinet within the Cabinet: a body of 
civilian Ministers who would sit daily, if necessary, together with 
naval, military, and other expert advisers. It was to be a real 
War Council. The members would have no other function than 
“to conduct the war.” Mr. Asquith was to be the President and 
Mr. Lloyd George the Chairman, and President in the absence of 
the Prime Minister. The prerogatives of the Prime Minister were 
not encroached upon. He had power to refer any question, or all 
questions, to the Cabinet, and was left in supreme control, with 
his authority unimpaired and his responsibility not lessened. The 
scheme looked an admirable working arrangement—better than 
the War Cabinet subsequently created by Mr. Lloyd George, which 
isnot a War Cabinet at all, except inname. It is a body changing 
in personnel according to the subjects discussed, and dealing 
with the whole work of the Administration, military and civil. 
Mr. Asquith did not accept the revised scheme as presented by Mr. 
Bonar Law, nor was it approved by Mr. Bonar Law’s Unionist 
colleagues, who proposed a dual council, separating the military 
from the civil administration. 


{il 


In the meantime Mr. Asquith’was wrestling with all sorts of 
trouble. He could not find a Food Controller, he was seeking a 
plan to speed up shipbuilding, he was preparing a Ministry of 
National Service, he was contemplating the organization of a 
civilian general staff to work on parallel lines with a reformed War 
Council. He did not take his trusted Liberal colleagues in the 
Cabinet into his confidence. His chief Liberal lieutenant, Mr. 
Lloyd George, was co-operating with the Unionist leader. Mr. 
Asquith was in great perplexity ; he was sincere, honest, straight- 
forward, but harassed with doubts. He studied and hesitated.. 
But Mr. Lloyd George was in a hurry, and his restlessness made 
Mr. Asquith all the more anxious, as he never knew where demands 
would end or what Mr. Lloyd George’s last word would be. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s political and personal supporters kept up a 
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perpetual attack on the Prime Minister; and while he did not 
know whether Mr. Lloyd George encouraged the assailants, he 
did know that he neither rebuked nor tried to restrain them. 

At this point negotiations passed into the hands of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Then began a rapid interchange of letters between him 
and Mr.SAsquith. The sequel of this correspondence was the 
downfall of the latter. The historic letters have been circulated 
among a select circle of friends of both men. One gentleman 
intimately; associated with the negotiations has printed them 
privately.& They have been read by a number of leading states- 
men and publicists, including visitors from overseas, among them 
Sir Robert Borden, Prime Minister of Canada. This correspon- 
dence reveals the working of the minds of two men who played 
great parts in the war at a time of stress and national crisis, and 
deserves wider publicity, not alone for its own interest, but for the 
development of which it was the prelude. 

The first communication from Mr. Lloyd George was dated 
December 1, 1916, in the form of a brief memorandum, as follows: 


Memo. To Prime MINISTER December 1, 1916 

(1) That the War Committee consist of three members—two of whom must be 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War, who should have 
in their offices deputies capable of attending to and deciding all Department business 
—and a third Minister without portfolio. One of the three to be Chairman. 

(2) That the War Committee shall have full powers, subject to the supreme control 
of the Prime Minister, to direct all questions connected with the war. 

(3) The Prime Minister in his discretion to have the power to refer any question 
to the Cabinet. 

(4) Unless the Cabinet, on reference by the Prime Minister, reverses the decision of 
the War Committee, that decision to be carried out by the Departinent concerned. 

(5) The War Committee to have the power to invite any Minister and to summon 
the expert advisers and officers of any Department to its meetings. 


To this Mr. Asquith replied later on in the same day. He 
wrote : 
Secret] 10 Downtno Strevt, S.W., December 1, 1916 

My pear Lioyp GeorGr,—I have now had time to reflect on our conversation 
this morning and to study your memorandum. 

Though I do not altogether share your dark estimate and forecast of the situation, 
actual and perspective, I am in complete agreement that we have reached a critical 
situation in the war, and that our own methods of procedure, with the experience 
which we have gained during the last few months, cal] for reconsideration and revision. 

The two main defects of the War Committee, which has done excellent work, are 
(1) that its numbers are too large ; (2) that there is delay, evasion, and often obstruction 
on the part of the Departments in giving effect to its decisions. & might with good 
reason add (3) that it is often kept in ignorance by the Departments of information 
essential and even vital, of a technical kind, upon the problems that come before it, 
and (4) that it is overcharged with duties, many of which might well be delegated to 
subordinate bodies. 

The result is that I am clearly of opinion that the War Committee should be re- 
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constituted, and its relations to and authority over the Departments, etc., more clearly 
defined and more effectively asserted. 

I now come to your specific proposals. In my opinion, whatever changes are made 
in the composition or functions of the War Committee, the Prime Minister must be 
its Chairman. He cannot be relegated to the position of an arbiter in the background 
or a referee to the Cabinet. 

In regard to its composition, I agree that the War Secretary and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty are necessary members. I am inclined to add to the same category 
the Minister of Munitions. There should be another member, either without portfolio 
or charged only with comparatively light departmental duties. One of the members 
should be appointed Vice-Chairman. 

I purposely do not in this letter discuss the delicate and difficult question of per- 
sonnel. 

The Committee should, as far as possible, sit de die in diem, and have full power to 
see that its decisions (subject to appeal to the Cabinet) are carried out promptly and 
effectively by the Departments. 

The reconstruction of the War Committee should be accompanied by the setting up 
of a Committee of National Organization, to deal with the purely domestic side of 
war problems. It should have executive powers within its own domain. 

The Cabinet would in all cases have ultimate authority —Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd) H. H. AsquiTu 

Clearly Mr. Asquith was of opinion that the War Council 
proposed would undermine his authority, and he therefore wished 
to retain his right to be Chairman. He could not very well have 
acted as chairman of a committee at daily meetings, and as chair- 
man of a committee on national civil organization have presided 
at general Cabinet meetings, and have continued to perform his 
parliamentary duties as Leader of the House of Commons. 

Instead of pursuing the negotiations and trying to reconcile 
their differences, both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George went 
into the country for the week-end. On Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 2, Conservative Ministers met at Mr. Bonar Law's house. 
These Ministers were in favour of Mr. Asquith remaining ; aad in 
order, as they thought, to strengthen his position and give him a 
free hand, they advised him to resign and reconstruct his Govern- 
ment. 

The British Prime Minister in the matter of allocating offices 
isan autocrat. When he resigns or reconstructs his Government, 
he invites all his Ministers to return their portfolios and he re- 
allots offices, according to his own desires and interests, to so many 
of them as he wishes to retain. 

Mr. Asquith, who returned to his official residence in London 
on Sunday afternoon, did not see how resignation would facilitate 
his task and solve the pressing problem before him. As a lever 
to bring Mr. Asquith into harmony with the policy of the Unionists, 
Mr. Bonar Law was authorized to resign and to tender the resig- 
nation of all his Unionist colleagues. He did not carry out this 
part of his mission. Mr. Asquith was in a conciliatory mood. He 
was willing to continue discussion in order to arrive at an under- 
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standing. Interviews took place between him, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Bonar Law, separately and together, on Sunday evening, 
and on the third a compromise was reached, and a scheme was 
agreed upon. The War Committee was to direct the war policy, 
under the supreme and effective control of the Prime Minister. 
The Committee was not to consist of more than five: they 
would have a chairman—Mr. Lloyd George—and Mr. Aneel 
would attend the meetings at his discretion and preside when 
he did attend. The chairman would report to him daily. He 
would review the programme of business and have the power 
of veto. 

This solution, almost on the lines of that proposed by Mr. Bonar 
Law in November, maintained the supreme control and responsi- 
bility of the Prime Minister. The question of personnel was not 
settled. Mr. Asquith agreed to Mr. Lloyd George (as chairman), 
Mr. Bonar Law, and a representative of Labour (Mr. Arthur 
Henderson), but he did not agree to Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion 
that Mr. Balfour, then at the head of the Admiralty, should be 
excluded and that Sir Edward Carson should be included. He 
considered that Mr. Balfour had proved an efficient First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and that he had a right to be a member of the 
Committee, with or without portfolio. He had not been impressed 
with Sir Edward Carson’s ability as a Cabinet Minister, and 
perhaps he was also thinking of Ireland. At any rate, while the 
constitution of the Committee, as regards two men, was not settled 
on Sunday evening, Mr. Asquith was confident that this remaining 
difficulty would be overcome. He dined at the house of Mr. 
Edwin Montagu, now Minister for India and then Minister for 
Munitions, who had been trying to play the part of conciliator. 
So sure was Mr. Asquith that the way was clear for a settlement 
that he issued a notice to the Press from Mr. Montagu’s house, 
which read: ‘* The Prime Minister, with a view to the more effective 
prosecution of the war, has decided to advise His Majesty the 
King to consent to a reconstruction of the Government.” Prob- 
ably the first knowledge the King had of this intention was when 
he read the announcement in the Press next morning. 

The next day--December 4—the breaking-point was reached. 
The Times published an editorial which was intended to make an 
agreement between the Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George 
impossible. That journal had attacked Mr. Asquith severely 
and somewhat malignantly for two years or so. It misrepresented 
Mr. Asquith in many respects, and probably misled public opinion. 
Mr. Asquith was indifferent to personal attack or abuse, but what 
disturbed him in respect to this particular article was that the 
secret conversation of the previous evening had been conveyed to 
the Times within a few hours. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law 
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certainly had not communicated with the Press, so the leakage 
must have been through Mr. Lloyd George. 

During this period Mr. Lloyd George and the Northcliffe 
Press had not been on friendly terms. As Minister for War, Mr. 
Lloyd George had not carried out the Northcliffe policy. There 
was a temporary estrangement. Here again came in the Canadian 
merger and proposed a reconciliation between Mr. Lloyd George 
and Lord Northcliffe. He pointed out that Lord Northcliffe’s 
support was better than his opposition. Therefore, as the price 
of peace, he had to be let into the confidence of Mr. Lloyd 
George. He was informed either by Mr. Lloyd George or by an 
intermediary. The Times was put in possession of a weapon 
which it used, not to support Mr. Lloyd George, but to stab 
Mr. Asquith. It represented, or rather misrepresented, the 
agreement arrived at on Sunday evening as meaning the anni- 
hilation of Mr. Asquith. He was to be a mere roi fainéant: he 
had not abdicated, but had been reduced to a nonentity and 
he was represented as being a consenting party to his own 
eflacement—relegated, as he himself said, to the position of an 
“irresponsible spectator of the war.’ Consequently he wrote 
as follows on the morning of December 4 to Mr. Lloyd George : 


10 Downtna Street, S.W., December 4, 1916 

My pear Lioyp Georce,—Such productions as the first leading article in to-day’s 
Times, showing the infinite possibilities for misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
of such an arrangement as we considered yesterday, make me at least doubtful as to 
its feasibility. Unless the impression is at once corrected, that I am being relegated 
to the position of an irresponsible spectator of the war, I cannot possibly go on. 

The suggested arrangement was to the following effect: The Prime Minister to 
have supreme and effective control of War Policy. 

The agenda of the War Committee will be submitted to him; its Chairman will 
report to him daily ; he can direct it to consider particular topics or proposals ; and 
all its conclusions will be subject to his approval or veto. He can, of course, at his 
own discretion attend meetings of the Committee.—Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) H. H. Asquira 


Mr. Lloyd George, within a few minutes, sent the following 


reply : 
War Orrice, WHITBHALL, S.W., December 4, 1916 
My paar Prove Mrnister,—I have not seen the T'imes article, but I hope you will 
not attach undue importance to these effusions. I have had these misrepresentations 
to put up with for months. Northcliffe frankly wants a smash. Derby and I do not. 
Northcliffe would like to make this and any other rearrangement under your Premier- 
ship impossible. Derby and I attach great importance to your retaining your present 
position—effectively. I cannot restrain or, I fear, influence Northcliffe. I fully 
accept in letter and in spirit your summary of the suggested arrangement—subject 
of course to personnel.—Ever sincerely, (Sd.) D. Ltoyp GuorcE 


Mr. Lloyd George might have known about the article or have 
been told about it, although he had not actually seen it. It is 
inconceivable that he did not know of its existence, as no one isa 
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keener student of the Press or has a better appreciation of its 
influence. He did not volunteer any explanation about the 
source of information upon which the article was founded. He 
admitted nothing and denied nothing. Lord Derby, then Mr. 
Lloyd George’s assistant at the War Office, was introduced as a 
party to the negotiations for the first time. As a rule, Mr. Lloyd 
George ignored his assistant, who was absorbed in work which the 
Minister threw upon him ; but he is an amiable gentleman, with 
a conciliatory and friendly spirit. Lord Derby’s published view 
on the situation was that 


the Committee should consist of a small number of men; that the Prime Minister, 
whose duties were so great that he could not always preside over its deliberations, 
should not be required to attend all its meetings ; and that the Committee should be 
able to sit all day, and every day if required. It would therefore be desirable, when 
it was impossible for the Prime Minister to preside, that the business of chairman should 
be delegated to some one else; and I am sure that you will agree that there was 
certainly one who would be designated by the country as the right man to fill that 
position. There was a further power given to the Prime Minister, and that was not 
only of attending, and, when he attended, presiding over the Committee, but of vetoing 
any proposal which that Committee might wish to put forward. That was the con- 
stitution of the Committee, and I thought, and still think, that it would have been 
possible to make such a change without overthrowing the Government. 


Although Mr. Asquith was seriously perturbed, the door was not 
closed. In the meantime, he had consulted his colleagues, both 
Liberal and Unionist ; he had regained confidence in himself ; he 
felt that he could take bolder measures, and, without defying Mr. 
Lloyd George, bring his restless tieutenant into line. So he plucked 
up courage to send him this letter—still on December 4: 


Secret} 10 Downtna Street, S.W., December 4, 1916 

My pear Lioyp Georce,—Thank you for your letter of this morning. 

The King gave me to-day authority to ask and accept the resignation of all my 
colleagues, and to form a new Government on such lines as I should submit to him. 
I start therefore with a clean slate. 

The first question which I have to consider is the constitution of the new War 
Committee. 

After full consideration of the matter in all its aspects, I have come decidedly to 
the conclusion that it is not possible that such a Committee could be made workable 
and effective without the Prime Minister as its Chairman. I quite agree that it will 
be necessary for him, in view of the other calls upon his time and energy, to delegate 
from time to time the Chairmanship to another Minister as his representative and 
locum tenens ; but (if he is to retain the authority which corresponds with his respon- 
sibility as Prime Minister) he must continue to be, as he always has been, its permanent 
President. I am satisfied, on reflection, that any other arrangement (such, for instance, 
as the one which I indicated to' you in my letter of to-day) would be found in ex- 
perience impracticable, and incompatible with the retention of the Prime Minister's 
final and supreme control. 

The other question which you have raised relates to the personnel of the Com- 
mittee. Here again, after deliberate consideration, I find myself unable to agree with 
some of your suggestions. I think we both agree that the First Lord of the Admiralty 
mist, of necessity, be a member of the Committee. I cannot (as I told you yesterday) 
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be a party to any suggestion that Mr. Balfour should be displaced. The technical side 
of the Board of Admiralty has been reconstituted, with Sir John Jellicoe as First Sea 
Lord. I believe Mr. Balfour to be, under existing conditions, the necessary head of 
the Board. 

I must add that Sir Edward Carson (for whom personally and in every other way 
I have the greatest regard) is not, from the only point of view which is significant to 
me (namely, the most effective prosecution of the war), the man best qualified among 
my colleagues, present or past, to be a member of the War Committee. 

I have only to say, in conclusion, that I am strongly of opinion that the War Com- 
mittee (without any disparagement of the existing Committee, which in my judgment 
is a most efficient body, and has done, and is doing, valuable work) ought to be reduced 
in number, so that it can sit more frequently and overtake more easily the daily prob- 
lems with which it has to deal. But in any reconstruction of the Committee, such as 
I have, and have for some time past had in view, the governing consideration to my 
mind is the special capacity of the men who are to sit on it for the work which it has 
to do. 

That is a question which I must reserve for myself to decide.—Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) H H. Asqurirs 


There was nothing new as regards Mr. Asquith’s attitude, but 
his views were firmly expressed, and his determination to ask for 
the resignation of all his colleagues gave him as he said “a clean 
slate,” with power to re-allocate offices as he chose, and to omit 
any one whose co-operation he no longer desired. 

Mr. Lloyd George did not expect this bombshell, and took 
more than a few hours over his reply, which was a masterly pro- 
duction, intended as a justification of his whole war policy, and 
was written with a view to publication. This letter read: 


' War Orrice, S.W., December 5, 1916 

My pE4R Prue MrinisteR,—I received your letter with some surprise. On Friday 
I made proposals which involved, not merely your retention of the Premiership, but 
the supreme control of the war, whilst the executive functions, subject to that supreme 
control, were left to others. I thought you then received these suggestions favourably. 
In fact you yourself proposed that I should be the Chairman of this Executive Com- 
mittee, although, as you know, I never put forward that demand. On Saturday you 
wrote me a letter in which you completely went back on that proposition. You sent 
for me on Sunday and put before me other proposals: these proposals you embodied 
in a letter to me written on Monday : 

“The Prime Minister to have supreme and effective control of War Policy ; 

“The agenda of the War Committee will be submitted to him; its Chairman will 
report to him daily ; he can direct it to consider particular topics or proposals ; and 
all its conclusions will be subject to his approval or veto. He can, of course, at his 
own discretion attend meetings of the Committee.” 

These proposals safeguarded your position and power as Prime Minister in every 
particular. I immediately wrote you, accepting them “in letter and in spirit.” It 
is true that on Sunday I expressed views as to the constitution of the Committee, but 
these were for discussion. To-day you have gone back on your own proposals. 

I have striven my utmost to cure the obvious defects of the War Committee without 
overthrowing the Government. As you are aware, on several occasions during the 
last two years I have deemed it my duty to express profound dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s method of conducting the war. Many a time, with the road to victory 
open in front of us, we have delayed and hesitated whilst the enemy were erecting 
barriers that finally checked the approach There has been delay, hesitation, lack of 
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forethought and vision. I have endeavoured repeatedly to warn the Government of 
the dangers, both verbally and in written memoranda and letters, which I crave your 
leave now to publish if my action is challenged; but I have either failed to secure 
decisions or I have secured them when it was too late to avert the evils. The latest 
illustration is our lamentable failure to give timely support to Rumanta. 

I have more than once asked to be released from my responsibility for a policy 
with which I was in thorough disagreement, but at your urgent personal request I 
remained in the Government. [I realize that, when the country is in the peril of a great 
war, Ministers have not the same freedom to resign on disagreement. At the same time, 
I have always felt—and I felt deeply—that I was in a false position, inasmuch as I could 
never defend in a wholehearted manner the action of the Government of which I was a 
member. We have thrown away opportunity after opportunity, and I am convinced, 
after deep and anxious reflection, that it is my duty to leave the Government, in order 
to inform the people of the real condition of affairs and to give them an opportunity, 
before it is too late, to save their native land from a disaster which is inevitable if the 
present methods are longer persisted in. 4s all delay is fatal in war, I place my office 
without further parley at your disposal. 

j It is with great personal regret that I have come to this conclusion. In spite of 
mean and unworthy insinuations to the contrary—insinuations which I fear are always 
inevitable in the case of men who hold prominent but not primary positions in any 
Administration—I have felt a strong personal attachment to you as my chief. As you 
yourself said on Sunday, we have acted together for ten years and never had a quarrel, 
although we have had many a grave difference on questions of policy. You have treated 
me with great courtesy and kindness ; for all that I thank you. Nothing would have 
induced me to part now except an overwhelming sense that the course of action which 
has been pursued has put the country—and not merely the country, but throughout 
the world, the principles for which you and I have always stood throughout our political 
lives—in the greatest peril that has ever overtaken them. 

As I am fully conscious of the importance of preserving national unity, I propose 
to give your Government complete support in the vigorous prosecution of the war; 
but unity without action is nothing but futile carnage, and I cannot be responsible 
for that. Vigour and vision are the supreme need at this hour.—Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) D, Luoyp GEORGE 


Mr. Lloyd George, it will be noticed, in this communication 
accuses the Prime Minister, as his friends in the Press had already 
done, of going back on his word on two occasions. The letters 
on the crisis, and the views of more independent participators 
in the controversy, do not bear out this imterpretation of Mr. 
Asquith’s attitude, which, it must be remembered, was influenced 
by the Times article, and by the fear that he had not heard the 
last word in Mr. Lloyd George’s demands. 

There are severe strictures in Mr. Lloyd George’s letter on 
the general conduct of the war; but the one specific indictment 
of failure refers to Rumania. On September 4, 1916, he wrote a 
memorandum on Rumania. Mr. Lloyd George was rightly proud 
of this document, and it has had a very considerable private 
circulation among his friends. Here it is: 


War Orrice, September 4, 1916 
I have just seen the telegrams announcing the declaration of war by Bulgaria 
against Rumania. This is an additional ground for the anxiety which I expressed 
to you on Saturday as to the possibilities in the immediate future in the Balkans. 
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I then expressed some apprehension that Hindenburg, who has strong Eastern pro- 
clivities and has always been opposed to the concentration of Germanic forces in the 
West, would direct his attention to the crushing of Rumania, and that we ought to be 
thinking out every practicable plan for giving effective support to Rumania in the 
event of her being heavily attacked. We cannot afford another Serbian tragedy. 
We were warned early in 1915 that the Germans meant, in confederation with the 
Bulgars, to wipe Serbia out. In spite of that fact, when the attack came we had not 
purchased a single mule to aid the Serbians through Salonika. The result was, when 
our troops Janded there, owing to lack of equipment and appropriate transport, they 
could not go inland and Serbia was crushed. 

I hope that we shall not allow the same catastrophe to befall Rumania through 
lack of timely forethought. 

There are three disquieting facts in the situation : 

(1) Hindenburg’s well-known Eastern inclinations. 

(2) The declaration of war by Bulgaria against Rumania. I cannot believe Fer- 
dinand would have taken this risk where it was quite unnecessary, unless he had received 
substantial guarantees of German assistance in the attack on Rumania. 

(3) The slackening of the German attack on Verdun. Hindenburg will certainly 
give up this foolish attack at the earliest possible opportunity. The abandonment of 
this operation will release hundreds of heavy guns and hundreds of thousands of good 
troops. If in addition to this he were prepared gradually to give ground on the Somme, 
making us pay for it as he retires, he could transfer several more divisions from the 
West to the East. He could give up four or five times as much ground as we have won 
during the past two months without surrendering any vital positions. 

I can hardly think that the equipment of the Rumanian Army would enable it 
long to resist an attack from an Austro-Germanic-Bulgarian force, armed with hundreds 
of heavy guns and supplied with enormous quantities of heavy shell. The Rumanians 
are very scantily supplied with heavy guns, and I doubt whether their supplies of 
ammunition are sufficient to enable them to get through a continuous fight lasting 
over several weeks. 

I therefore once more urge that the General Staff should carefully consider what 
action we could, in conjunction with France and Italy, take immediately to relieve the 
pressure on Rumania if a formidable attack developed against her. There may be 
nothing in my fears, but no harm could be done by being prepared for all contingencies. 

(Sd.) D Lu. G. 


We now know what really happened with regard to Rumania. 
Much of the munitions intended for her had been intercepted by 
Russia, although they had not been put to effective use by that 
country. Rumania was the victim of Russian inefficiency, 
incompetence, corruption, and neglect. As the Allies could help 
Rumania only through Russia, they were obviously at a disad- 

vantage, unless they had foreseen the danger many months before 
they induced Rumania to enter the war; and at that time 
munitions were inadequate to go round. The military weakness of 
Russia helped to make Rumania an easy prey to the German 
legions. 

Mr. Asquith sent a brief and restrained reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ultimatum, dated the same day—December 5. It ran: 


Private] 10 Downtna Street, S.W., December 5, 1916 
My pEAR Lioyp Grorce,—|] need not tell you that I have read your letter of 
to-day with much regret, 
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I do not comment upon it for the moment, except to say that I cannot wholly 
accept your account of what passed between us in regard to my connexion with the 
War Committee. 

In particular, you have omitted to quote the first and most material part of my 
letter of yesterday.—Yours very sincerely, (Sd.) H. H. Asquira 


In the meantime, I feel sure that you will see the obvious necessity in the public 
interest of not publishing at this moment any part of our correspondence. 


Mr. Lloyd George still hankered after publicity and in reply 
said : 
War Orrice, S.W., December 5, 1916 


My perar Prime MrsisTerR,—I cannot announce my resignation without assigning 
the reason. Your request that I should not publish the correspondence that led up to 
and necessitated it places me therefore in an embarrassing and unfair position. I 
must give reasons for the grave step I have taken. If you forbid publication of the 
correspondence, do you object to my stating in another form my version of the causes 
that led to my resigning ?—Yours sincerely, (Sd.) D. Luoyp GrorGE 


As to the first part of your letter, the publication of the letters would cover the 
whole ground. 


A new situation faced Mr. Asquith: he was threatened with 
the publication of letters which would have raised a fierce con- 
troversy and destroyed national unity at a time when things were 
not going well. The inner history of a split between the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Lloyd George, the revelation of the weakness of 
machinery for directing the war, would have caused consternation 
at home, alarm among the Allies, and have given welcome en- 
couragement to the enemy. Placed in such a dilemma, Mr. 
Asquith took the only course which the gravity of the situation 
demanded: he resigned. He announced his resignation in his 
final letter to Mr. Lloyd George, which was as follows : 


10 Downtna Srreet, S.W., December 5, 1916 


My pear Lioyp GrorGE,—It may make a difference to you (in reply to your last 
letter) if I tell you at once that I have tendered my resignation to the King. 

In any case, I should deprecate in the public interest the publication in its present 
form, at this moment, of your letters to me of this morning. 

Of course, I have neither the power nor the wish to prevent your stating in some 
other form the causes which have led you to take the step which you have taken.— 
Yours very sincerely, (Sd.) H. H. Asquirn 


Although he had resigned, Mr. Asquith was confident that he 
would be recalled to power. The Unionists believed that he 
would be, his own followers in the Cabinet were certain that no 
one else could reconstruct the coalition; Liberal and Unionist 
Ministers predicted that Mr. Lloyd George could not form an 
Administration. He did. How he accomplished this amazingly 


clever feat in political strategy is another story. 
* Ok 
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FOOT-NOTE 


The appearance of titbits from the foregoing article on this 
side of the Atlantic aroused enthusiasm in Downing Street news- 
papers and indignation elsewhere. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George instantly disclaimed responsibility for the produc- 
tion of their private correspondence, in varying tones of anger. 
Mr. Asquith denounced “the unauthorized publication of some 
private communications which passed between Mr. Lloyd George 
and myself,” creating “erroneous and misleading impressions ”’ ; 
while Mr. Lloyd George described it as “ without his knowledge, 
sanction, or approval.” Finally, the Editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly was moved to explain, in a letter to the New York 
Times : 

Since questions have arisen both regarding the authenticity of the correspondence 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George appearing in the current Allantic 
Monthly and the propriety of publishing it, it seems proper to state that these 
letters, which are textually accurate, were handed to the Editor while recently in 
London by a conspicuous friend and supporter of Mr. Asquith, with the suggestion 
that it was desirable they should be published in the United States. 

In the correspondence, Mr. Lloyd George himself stated that he wished to have 
the letters published, and it was the clear understanding of the Editor of the Atlantic 
that while Mr. Asquith did not, for obvious reasons, wish to be privy to the dis- 
closures, he was entirely willing that they should be made. 


There, for the moment, the matter rests, though it can hardly 
do so indefinitely, as the channel of communication to the Atlantic 
Monthly is clearly called upon to explain his part in this curious 
affair. One Lloyd George organ in this country admits to having 
seen the correspondence and vouches for its accuracy, and until 
the Editor gave his explanation it was commonly believed that 
some enterprising and extravagant friend of the Prime Minister 
took upon himself to get the correspondence privately printed, 
and amused himself by showing it to his intimates and, oc- 
casionally, to a passing stranger. Now we learn that it came from 
an Asquithian source. 

Mr. Asquith’s friends loudly complain that the correspondence 
is incomplete and consequently gives a wrong impression of the 
course of events. In that case, all they need do is to produce any 
remaining letters, which there is now no longer any shade of a 
shadow of an excuse for secreting. They will only have them- 
selves to thank if the erroneous impression is confirmed by their 
failure to correct it, as neither Mr. Lloyd George nor any of his 
friends could in decency offer any opposition to the production 
of the missing documents, of which the country, supposing it 
has any rights whatsoever against the politicians, is entitled to 
cognizance. 
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The Asquith Government succumbed, to some extent, to 
“intrigue,” in which certain politicians played a part which could 
neither be admired nor defended, but to represent all those who 
co-operated in its downfall as “ intriguers,” or as doing anything 
of which they have reason to be ashamed, or had any motive 
for concealing, is absurd. Sir Edward Carson’s attitude and action 
are misunderstood in the article. He had been a member of 
the Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition, which he joined, on its forma- 
tion in the spring of 1915, against his own better judgment in 
deference to the argument of patriotic friends. He had stood the 
ordeal as long as he could. The Prime Minister’s inability to 
arrive at any decision on any question, and the consequent 
paralysis of the Government, convinced Sir Edward Carson that 
he would be wrong to remain and countenance an organized 
imposture. He resigned as a man of honour who found his 
position untenable, and was most reluctant to take any steps 
against his former colleagues until at last he recognized, as did 
every one outside the charmed circle of Downing Street—and 
some inside—that “the Twenty-Two” (as they had been nick- 
named) were heading straight for disaster, and that choice lay 
between changing the Cabinet or losing the war. Sir Edward 
Carson is recognized by friend and foe as a man of high and 
single-minded sense of duty; he is never “out for himself,” 
as is proved by the array of great offices he has refused at one 
time or another. That his efforts made a change of Government 
possible that had been long urgent is well known to students 
of that crisis, but there was nothing clandestine in anything he 
did. He had automatically become the acknowledged leader of 
all that was most robust in our patriotism, and of all that was most 
determined on “ Peace with Victory.” 

Lord Northcliffe, who is the bogyman of many well-meaning 
people and of some professional rivals, played a great and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Asquith, a decisive part in this crisis, but, like Sir 
Edward Carson, he also was actuated by patriotic motives. The 
present writer had seen him constantly during the lifetime of 
the last Coalition, i.e. between the spring of 1915 and the winter 
of 1916. On each occasion he seemed increasingly anxious over 
the management of the war. With all disinterested observers 
he regarded the Asquithian mentality as fatal because fatalistic. 
He was not animated by personal motives, as Liberals feel it neces- 
sary to pretend. He certainly had no prejudices against the 
Prime Minister, and during the first six months of the war the 
Government had no more uncritical or enthusiastic partisans than 
the Northcliffe Press—after the great service it had rendered in 
saving us from having Lord Haldane as War Minister instead of 
Lord Kitchener in August 1914. Gradually, however, Lord 
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Northcliffe had come to the same conclusion as the Man in the 
Street, that without drastic changes in Downing Street we might 
see Hindenburg in London. 

When the 7'imes and Morning Post, which rarely agree on any 
public question, were at one, as they were in that perilous 
November, in withdrawing all confidence from Mr. Asquith and 
in plumping for Mr. Lloyd George, it is unreasonable to attribute 
the ensuing crisis exclusively to the machinations of Lord Beaver- 
brook, though admittedly when you penetrated inside political 
circles, where Party considerations rank so high and intrigue 
flourishes, you might have found Sir Maxwell Aitken (as he 
then was) in his element. It is an open secret that for unspecified 
services rendered at that date to Mr. Lloyd George, this silent 
Member of Parliament subsequently astonished the world by 
suddenly blossoming into a peer. 

Sir Maxwell Aitken—whom public audiences find less eloquent 
and less impressive than private gatherings of politicians—is 
said to have found Mr. Lloyd George anxious but hesitating. 
More than once Mr. Asquith’s War Minister (it will be remembered 
Mr. Lloyd George had succeeded Lord Kitchener in the summer 
of 1916) was on the v erge of breaking from his dilatory colleagues, 
but he could not screw himself up to taking the plunge. As a 
“ political strategist” he was deterred by his lack of Press support 
and of any parliamentary or political machine. The former diffi- 
culty had been overcome by events which had compelled the bulk 
of the patriotic Press to rally to Mr. Lloyd George as the only 
alternative to the ill-starred “* Twenty-Two.” But what of the 
machine? Mr. Lloyd George, who invariably overrates ma- 
chinery and distrusts himself, looked first at Mr. Asquith, master 
of the House of Commons, controller of the Liberal Caucus, 
and then at Mr. Bonar Law, who, as Unionist Leader, headed 
a powerful Party organization. He feared that any “ mutiny ” 
would be speedily crushed by the combined Caucuses, which would 
leave him naked and helpless. Be it remembered that through- 
out the autumn of 1916 Mr. Asquith had no more fervid adherent 
than Mr. Bonar Law, unless it were Mr. Balfour. Mr. Bonar 
Law regarded his “ Chief’? as our only possible Prime Minister, 
describing him to all and sundry as an “ intellectual giant,” 
towering head and shoulders above his.compeers. Moreover, 
the Asquith policy of leaving everything to chance appealed to 
the easygoing Unionist Leader, who had. never willingly settled 
to-day anything that could be conveniently postponed until 
to-morrow. Mr. Balfour was an equally ardent Asquithian ; 
likewise other Front Bench Unionists, who shared the publicly 
expressed conviction of Lord Lansdowne, that the collapse of 
the Asquith-Bonar Law Government would be an incalculable 
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catastrophe from every point of view. In fact, they were just 
as happy and self-complacent under Mr. Asquith as most of them 
have been ever since under Mr. Lloyd George. In those days, to 
mention the latter’s name to many of his present colleagues was like 
flaunting a red flag before an enraged bull. Mr. Bonar Law had 
apoplexy at any hint of a L loyd George Premiership, regarding 
the suggestion as conclusive evidence “that his interlocutor was 
suffering from some form of mental deficiency. By what process 
the Unionist collea gues of Mr. Asquith, who were equally content 
with him and with themselves, were persuaded into sudden revolt 
against their revered leader, is known only to themselves, perhaps 
to Lord Beaverbrook and one or two others. Upon this no light 
is so far thrown by the Atlantic Monthly There is, however, a 
hint of a second instalment. 

According to gossip, Sir Maxwell Aitken, having satisfied Mr. 
Lloyd George that if the latter resigned he might rely upon the 
support of the Unionist machine, devoted his propaganda talents 
to the conversion of Mr. Bonar Law, to whom he pointed out 
that unless he associated himself with Mr. Lloyd George’s “ insur- 
rection” all available evidence indicated that Sir Edward Carson 
would replace him as Leader of the Unionist Party. This con- 
tention may have been fortified by the reminder to Mr. Bonar 
Law, who was peculiarly sensitive on the subject, that im a recent 
division which he regarded as a question of confidence, Sir Edward 
Carson had carried more Unionist Members into his lobby than 
had followed their titular “ Leader.” This was interpreted as 
the “ writing on the wall,” as conclusive proof that the Unionist 
rank and file in the House of Commons would no longer support 
an Asquith Cabinet. One cannot vouch for the accuracy of this 
gossip, but until the principal actors tell their own story it will 
probably be regarded as a sufficient explanation of the volte-face. 
Nothing in the correspondence casts doubts upon it. No one 
can fail to be struck by the contrast between the attitude of Mr. 
Asquith, unable to part with Mr. Balfour, though pressed to do 
so by Mr. Lloyd George, and the rapid rally which Mr. Balfour 
subsequently made to “Mr. Lloyd George directly the latter em- 
barked upon forming an Administration. It was said at the time 
that Mr. Balfour was the first Unionist to offer his services, in 
any capacity, to the incoming Prime Minister. In his gratitude 
Mr. Lloyd George offered him the Foreign Office. In his eager- 
ness Mr. Balfour accepted it, consenting that its holder should be 
excluded from the Cabinet. There is probably some entirely 
satisfactory explanation of this dénouement unknown to the writer 
and the reader. There is no reason it should be concealed from 
the public, which is completely mystified as to the réle of Mr. 
Bonar Law and his friends, though stories are flying about to the 
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effect that their ultimatum to Mr. Asquith was presented in 
bowdlerized form through some misunderstanding or lapse of 
memory. It is obvious, on the correspondence, that Mr. Asquith 
would have been content to accept the réle of roi fainéant, to 
which Mr. Lloyd George proposed to relegate him, while the latter 
became maire du palais. The former was, however, persuaded 
by his entourage to reject the Lloyd George plan, on the assump- 
tion that the insurgent would be unable to form a Government, 
and that Mr. Asquith would, even if out for a day or two, return 
to power on his own terms minus the enfant terrible. Any one 
who is at pains to consult the Westminster Gazette of those days 
will realize that nothing was farther from the thought of any 
Asquithian than a prolonged wandering in the wilderness such 
as became their lot, for in their collective and individual judg- 
ments it was “unthinkable” that any but they should govern 
the country. His friendly American commentator notes that 
Mr. Asquith went expecting to return. Had he followed. his 
own instinct his fate, and that of his friends, might have been 
vastly different to what it is. After a decent interval as titular 
Prime Minister he would probably have retired to the Woolsack, 
now adorned by Lord Birkenhead. 

So much for the personal aspects of an exciting crisis, of which 
much more might be said and no doubt will be. Public interests 
are not conspicuous in the decisions of politicians, though promi- 
nent in their platform oratory. No one would waste his time by 
recommending any particular course of conduct to Party Leaders 
from the national point of view. The nation does not count. 
The Party counts. The voter counts. Personal claims, personal 
prestige, personal rivalries and jealousies, loom very large. Such 
is the Front Bench code—so different from the front trench 
code, and possibly explaining much of that talk at the Front 
about “those damned politicians’ which a contributor analyses 
elsewhere. 

Outside the little world that eddies around Downing Street 
there had developed a desire to see the last of the Twenty-Two. It 
had grown from strength to strength every succeeding month until, 
by December 1916, it had become desperate. Mr. Asquith’s huge 
overgrown Cabinet had become infected with the deadly disease 
of “ Defeatism,” and this, even more than its invincible ineptitude, 
tendered it a public danger at such a moment and made its re- 
moval urgent. The inward crisis had been brought to a head 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s famous “ Knock-out”’ interview with 
an American correspondent, declaring for a fight to a finish in 
the Great War, and warning all third parties whom it might 
concern from any attempt at interference in the life-and-death 
struggle between Right and Might. This courageous utterance 
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at the psychological moment was infinitely the most valuable 
contribution Mr. Lloyd George made to the war at any time. 
It was regarded and accepted as a challenge by the “ Peace- 
without-Victory ” faction of the Ministry, at the head of one 
wing of which stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
McKenna, while Lord Lansdowne headed the other. An effort 
was made to get Mr. Lloyd George formally repudiated by the 
Pyime Minister, and hints to that effect studded the Defeatist 
section of the Ministerial Press. But the War Minister boldly 
took the bull by the horns and dared the Defeatists openly in 
debate in the House of Commons, thus compelling all his colleagues 
by their silence to “ toe the line,” and both Mr. Asquith and Sir 
E. Grey found it easier to follow Mr. Lloyd George than to re- 
pudiate him, and publicly associated themselves with the Knock- 
out policy. Public opinion was, as always, too sound and too 
strong to permit any outward manifestation of Defeatism. Nor 
do we suggest that Mr. Asquith was fected. The trouble with 
him was his tolerance of rotten and even dangerous opinions 
which developed under his nose without any remonstrance or 
check. This, in effect, was what now took place. Reference 
has been made by its admirers in the Press to a certain Lans- 
downe Memorandum in circulation in November 1916, of which 
we hope the Atlantic Monthly may be seised of a copy which it 
will be able to publish, seeing that it has been in a position to 
produce so secret a document as the “ Rumanian Memorandum,” 
which, by the way, had nothing whatsoever to do with the Minis- 
terial crisis. We may infer the general trend of “the Lans- 
downe Memorandum ” from the noble lord’s subsequent demon- 
strations in the Daily Telegraph a year or more afterwards. In 
November 1916, as in November 1917, he was an advocate of 
“Peace without Victory ’’—a policy involving immediate nego- 
tiations with the enemy, presumably under American auspices, 
as the President of the United States was notoriously eager to 
intervene. 

The moral of Downing Street was at a deplorably low ebb. 
Our Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, was completely worn 
out and did not conceal from his intimates that he saw no end to 
the war. Like others of his colleagues he had momentarily lost 
his nerve, and with Lord Lansdowne behind him urging “ negotia- 
tions,” and with President Wilson in front of him offering “ media- 
tion,” there was acute danger that without a swift political trans- 
formation, excluding all Defeatists and entrusting the Government 
to the Knock-out Party, we might at any moment be involved 
in the tragedy of pourparlers with unbeaten Germany, which, in 
any event, must have shattered the Entente beyond repair, and 
have left Europe completely at the mercy of the Kaiser, It was 
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shrewdly suspected in London and Paris—the National Review 
had timely warning and hazarded a prophecy—that directly 
Mr. Wilson was clear of his re-election as a Pacifist President, 
Washington would be heard from by the belligerents, and, as 
we subsequently realized, the Twenty-Two were only cleared out 
of office in the nick of time to enable the right reply to be given 
to the Presidential Peace Note, which, it will be remembered, 
followed hard on a German Peace Note, and judging from the 
evidence of Mr. Gerard had a similar inspiration. 

One day or another we shall get a full account of these palpi- 
tating events. Lord Lansdowne will give us his version. Mr. 
McKenna will doubtless have something to say. Even Mr. 
Asquith may be provoked to break his obstinate silence. Lord 
Beaverbrook is said to have a complete diary. Mr. Bonar Law has 
presumably explanations to offer of his remarkably rapid change 
of front; while Mr. Balfour is never at a loss for an attractive 
account of his own proceedings. It might be argued, in the 
light of subsequent history, that Mr. Lloyd George exhausted his 
usefulness in the bold venture of displacing Mr. Asquith—his own 
Premiership has been an almost unbroken disappointment— 
but no patriotic Englishman, and we make bold to say no patriotic 
American, can regret the change that took place in Downing 
Street in December 1916, which was neither the last nor the least 
of the many hairbreadth escapes of civilization from catastrophe 
during these five fateful years. 

THE Eprror 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE EprITor oF THE National Review 
DIVORCE LAW REFORM 


Srr,—You will have observed that Lord Buckmaster’s Bill to amend the 
Law relating to Separation and Divorce was rejected by the House of 
Lords on November 12, 1918, twenty-nine peers voting for its acceptance and 
thirty-nine for its rejection. The Bill was considered on the day following 
the declaration of the Armistice, as the Archbishop of Canterbury says, 


“the most momentous thing that has happened in the world’s life,” and, 


His Grace appealed to the House on the ground that a measure of the kind 
referred to could not be decided by a “ handful of noble lords.” But the 
Bill will be reintroduced, and in the interests of the nation—with its youth 
and manhood decimated by a terrible war—is it not the duty of all those 
who have our country’s future welfare at heart to give special consideration 
to a subject so vitally concerning the building up of our race ? 

The Report of the Parliamentary Committee of the Marriage Law 
Reform Committee issued on March 19, 1918, states : ‘““ That the Committee 
intends to press upon the Government the desirability of introducing 
legislation to modify the Marriage Laws, particularly with reference to 
married persons who have been separated for a long period, of at least 
three years, whether by decree of the High Court, magisterial order, or 
legal deed of separation.” 

In addition to the above, there are vast numbers of persons who have 
simply “ drifted apart” the one from the other, or by private agreement 
without any actual deed having been signed, or persons who have “ lived 
apart” for, say, three years and upwards, where no writing of any kind has 
passed. These persons have parted with no intention of ever living together 
again or resuming a common life. Where this “living apart” can be 
proved, should not either of the parties have the right to claim a divorce 
and be free to remarry after a stipulated period to be decided upon ? 

Let those who enjoy “ a happy home life ” think of the awful blank in 
the lives of their less fortunate countrymen and countrywomen linked to 
‘“‘ unsuitable *”’ or “ impossible ” partners. Think of the “ drifting apart ” 
or ‘‘ separations” connected with hasty or youthful “‘ war marriage 
unions ” and how great will be the need of legislation to meet these and all 
legitimate cases of unfortunate marriages, and thus prevent the temptation 
of “ irregular unions ” with all the evils of illegitimacy, to be deplored from 
every social point of view. It is in the nation’s interests to avoid such 
results, also the spread of bigamy, of crime and violence, owing to unhappy 
unions. Better conditions prevail in Scotland, in our Colonies, and in 
other countries! Many desirable citizens will emigrate to places where 
reasonable laws prevail, and will be lost to the Old Country. ‘* Laws 
which strew the country with matrimonial wrecks, which confessedly admit 
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of repair, cannot be good either for the State or for the cause of morality.” 
What often happens ? “ Irregular unions” are formed: proof of these 
being numerous is seen by the Government granting the ‘“ Unmarried 
Wives Separation Allowance.” Thousands of people are watching and 
waiting for reform of the marriage laws, to make new homes and do their 
duty to the State. Think of our future citizens : shall they be the offspring 
of happy unions, moulded of the best of our race, or shall they inevitably 
be of a lower grade, with the taints of illegitimacy ?—in most cases 
neglected, uncared for, scorned. Is it fair to these, the innocent offspring 
of * irregular unions ” ? 

Recent legislation has enabled poor persons to apply for divorce at the 
expense of the State, and the fact that hundreds of undefended cases are 
disposed of by the judges in a few weeks is evidence of the extent to which 
advantage is taken by aggrieved persons of the facilities for obtaining 
speedy and inexpensive divorce. But Parliament, while cheapening the 
method of obtaining divorce, has stopped short. It has failed to give a 
charter of liberty to those thousands of cases where (1) legal evidence of 
guilt is unprocurable ; (2) where the union has been broken by physical 
disability such as lunacy, imprisonment, absence beyond the seas; and 
(3) the far larger proportion of cases where the parties have separated or drifted 
apart. 

Think how unfair is the powerful organization of the Church versus 
the individual. The Church can disseminate its views almost instantly, in 
every nook and corner of the land! Countless people are thus impressed 
with the one-sided view only of the Church. How can the individual 
combat this? How get a fair hearing, such as could be given in court— 
before unbiased men ? How can the terrible sadness of life of unhappy 
partners appeal forcibly to the people when the Church is fighting its 
hardest against reform ? To avoid publicity, sufferers bear their trials in 
silence. Take one instance of the Church’s influence. A somewhat recent 
issue of a London newspaper accorded the Lord Bishop of Norwich space 
for an article of no less than 2500 words. The whole being the usual 
unbending opposition of the Church to the reform so many thousands are 
longing for. Is it likely that the ordinary individual can expect to be given 
such space? It is useless to appeal to the Church for any practical sym- 
pathy or help—whose one icy answer amounts to “* Your marriage was made 
in heaven [which we stoutly deny]; you must bear it,” and such-like 
comforting thoughts. We nevertheless look to our statesmen, our 
Members of Parliament, our Press, all “ lovers of justice,” to realize the 
sad state of affairs, and (like true Christians) to support the weak against 
the mighty influence of the Church, and thus enable us to obtain our 
“freedom.” 

To those who only know the “ rosy side” of matrimony let me instance 
just one case (that can be vouched for) merely typical of thousands of “ un- 
happy marriages.” The man was married under twenty-five years of age: 
formerly a regular churchgoer, but never now entering a church; and can 
it be wondered at when the Church is satisfied to see men and women thus 
legally chained together? ‘‘ Incompatibility of temperament ” (a mild 
description) soon found the partners absolutely unsuited to each other 
(though tolerating each other as there was no other course to pursue)— 
with not a thought in common—they bore the “‘ cat and dog ” existence 
for a long time (in the “ home ” where no relatives of one partner were 
ever welcome), living in separate reoms, and the man eventually parting 
in 1899 for ever, nearly twenty weary years ago, leaving a man boarder (a 
friend of the wife’s) who chose to stay on. The husband was second, a 
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mere useful £ s. d. accessory in the house. The man friend and the wife 
were frequently out driving alone in the country for hours. He remained 
for a very considerable period in the house, but eventually died in a nursing 
home after a severe operation. Before the husband broke away from this 
miserable union the couple verbally mutually agreed to part and to go to 
their respective solicitors for a deed of separation to be drawn up. The 
deed was duly prepared, but at the eleventh hour the wife refused to sign on 
“ religious grounds.’ The husband nevertheless left the home, the only 
‘thing being that he carried out the intention of the deed and instructed 
his bank to pay to the wife the sum of £150 a year. These sums he has 
religiously paid ever since—totalling to date about £3000. This and 4} 
nearly twenty years of loneliness is, I submit, a pretty awful penalty to pay , | 
for not being gifted with prescience! He even paid rent to her for years 
before he left, because it was her house. Would a happy union have 
permitted this? Why is the Church so harsh? Where is the reward for a 
man who tried to do his duty and has lived a strictly moral life? Surely all 
‘lovers of justice,” be they men or women, will desire to see “‘ freedom ” 
granted to remarry in such cases as these ! 

It has recently been pointed out that the Mariage Service lays down 
very clearly the reasons for the Sacrament of Marriage. When circum- 
stances render such conditions impossible, surely the whole purpose 
of marriage disappears. Marriage as an institution is not sanctified 
by compelling two utterly uncongenial people to remain husband and 
wife. \, 

Will you help the sufferers to obtain legal right to choose a new partner 
and enjoy some of the bliss of the home life that the bishops and clergy 
evidently enjoy? Why should the rules and views of the Church apply to 
persons beyond their own flock ? Why should the influence of the Church 
be utilized to wreck the aspirations of those who differ from their ideals ? 

I have already submitted the special case, previously referred to, to one ' 
of the bishops, who is a member of the present House of Peers, and he has ’ 
written me as follows: ‘‘ I know indeed from sad experience as a clergy- 
man that there are hundreds of examples in which the marriage tie is one 
which brings little happiness, and taking case by case the hardships are 
manifest. Whether it is possible to find a way out for special cases wythout 
sacrificing general principles, I do not know, but I should be heartily glad 
if it could be found.” It is to be regretted that the writer of that letter was | 


en age 


unable to attend when Lord Buckmaster’s Bill was before the House. 

I have carefully read the speeches in the House of Lords on Lord 
Buckmaster’s Bill. Lord Gorell used the following words: ‘“‘I am con- | 
vinced of the need of reform, and that this is one of the questions which will 
have to be taken up and faced by the country as soon as Peace is declared.” ° 
Lord Desart said : “* I wish to say that my mind is not in the least made up 
against the principle of divorce for desertion. I think that the matter 
requires very careful consideration.” The Archbishop of York said: a) 
“On the merits of this matter I say unfeignedly that I feel with all my 
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heart the reality of the hardships with which the noble lord [Lord Buck- ai 
master] is seeking to deal. Your lordships will not suppose that any one h: 
who has had the opportunities which have been given to me could have G. 
failed to feel to the very depths of his being the hardship to which a de- 

serted wife and sometimes a deserted husband is exposed.” And yet, the m 
three noble lords, after expressing these views, voted against the Bill! br 
Surely the matter will not rest there ?—-Your obedient servant, Hi 


SCRUTATOR 


